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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


War  Department,  Bureau  of  Befttgees, 

Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

Washington,  January  1,  1870. 

General  :  I  have  now  the  honor  of  reporting  the  school  work  for  the 
half  year  ending  December  31,  1869.  It  shows  the  largest  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  ever  enrolled  at  this  season  of  the  year  on 
the  records  of  the  Bureau. 

This  period,  viz:  the  time  between  July  1  and  December  31,  though 
embracing  six  calendar  months,  is  the  minor  half  of  the  school  year,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  the  long  vacations  and  the  interruptions  of  the 
laboring  season. 

Owing  to  unusual  employment  of  children  this  season  in  gathering 
crops,  especially  cotton,  which  was  very  abundant,  many  schools  did  not 
open  until  December. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  desire  to  learn  carried  many 
schools  through  all  the  vacation  months.  In  July  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,020  schools;  August,  1,048;  and  September,  1,482.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  States  where  the  largest  number  of  schools  were  carried 
through  the  summer,  viz :  Texas,  (is  schools;  Mississippi,  59 ;  Georgia, 
92;  Virginia,  V2*\  North  Carolina,  27(5;  and  in  Alabama,  309.  Thus 
more  than  one-third  of  our  work  has  had,  for  the  entire  year,  no  period 
of  rest,  giving,  though  in  diminished  degree,  constant  superintending 
care  to  the  entire  staff  of  educational  officers. 

When  during  the  last  month  all  our  schools  had  commenced,  we  found 
an  increase  over  the  same  month  of  last  year  of  566  day  and  night 
schools,  955  teachers,  and  24,970  pupils,  with  an  increase  also  of  282 
Sabbath  schools.  Moreover,  this  steady  growth  has  been  in  the  face  of 
evil  prophecies,  and,  in  the  main,  of  the  same  political  and  social  diffi- 
culties as  were  mentioned  in  our  last  report.  But  this  increase  by  no 
means  measures  the  whole  educatidkal  progress  of  the  race.  The  char- 
acter of  imr  schools  and  quality  of  instruction  given  have  decidedly  im- 
proved. There  is  now  a  thoroughness  of  teaching,  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, order,  and  classification,  especially  accurate  grading  of  schools. 
whereby  the  teacher  can  impart  instruction  to  a  much  larger  number, 
not  possible  four  years  ago.  These  features  culminate  in  our  high  and 
normal  schools,  where  we  now  have  3,834  pupils  in  attendance,  fitting 
for  the  various  professions  of  life;  and.  also,  in  the  general  enrollment 
of  pupils,  5,973  having  reached  and  now  studying  the  higher  branches. 
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The  following-  comparison,  during'  the  last  four  years,  illustrates  the 
scholastic  as  well  as  numerical  progress.  The  increasing  efforts  of  the 
freedmen,  and  of  this  Bureau,  in  providing  school  accommodations  will 
also  be  noted  : 
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We  subjoin  an  exhibit  of  progress  by  States,  during  the  last  year 
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Decrease. 
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25 
54 

20 

56 

1.359 

Third     district,   North 
•  Carolina.  * 

2,460 

South  Carolina 
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8,  82  1 
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41 

6} 
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Missouri  and  Kansas. . . . 

39 
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1,  961 
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2,  571 
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25,  985 

'Not  formed  until  November  8,  L869. 


tNot  organized  until  June  7,  1869. 


t  Increase. 


We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  this  education  do  not 
stop  with  the  colored  man.  His  white  neighbors  recognize  its  advan- 
tages and  seek  a  similar  culture  for  themselves.  In  every  State  South 
the  whole  school  system  has  been  quickened  to  a  new  life,  and  though 
results  are  not  yet  fully  apparent,  a  revolution,  at  least  in  sentiment,  has 
been  effected  which  can  never  go  backward.  We  have  in  our  schools 
nearly  1,000  white  pupils,  and  legislation  has  been  had,  or  is  in  progress 
in  all  the  States,  providing  free  schools  equally  for  both  races. 

We  make  no  apology  for  some  monotony  of  detail  in  these  reports; 
the  main  facts  being  always  the  same.  Traits  of  native  character  are 
unchanged.  Progress  is  usually  invariable;  methods  of  working  are 
now  matured;  and  if  in  many  statements  we  seem  to  repeat  ourselves,  it 
is  because  comparatively  uniform  results  through  all  the  field  make  this 
unavoidable. 
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But  it  will  be  seen  that  with  success  we  have  also  had  embarrass- 
ments. Alternatives  of  hope  and  tear,  both  in  a  measure  unrealized. 
have  still  attended  our  labors.  The  great  current  of  events,  how- 
ever, bearing  us  steadily  onward,  is  felt  beneath  and  around  us.  An 
omnipotent  hand  impels  and  guides  this  movement.  Characterin  these 
.we  teach,  almost  universal  consent  to  this  teaching,  confidence  that 
these  freed  people  are  capable  of  being  i<iu<jht  even  up  to  the  highest  cul- 
ture, are  strengthening  daily.  The  education  of  this  race  is  now  as  cer- 
tain as  that  they  are  emancipated.  The  only  remaining  question  is  one 
of  means  and  time. 

Educational  associations  still  complain  of  want  of  funds.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  open  hand,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  poured  forth 
its  treasures  without  stint,  has  been  somewhat  withdrawn;  this  was  to 
be  expected.  But  it  is  hoped  that  such  important  auxiliary  aid,  to 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  success  has  been  due,  will  not  fail  until  the 
means  of  the  freedmen  and  legislation  by  the  several  States  shall  meet 
the  pressing  demand. 

I  am  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  superintendents  and 
their  subordinates,  and  to  the  vast  amount  of  labor  they  have  performed. 
It  was  feared  the  reduction  in  force,  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  would  cripple  our  operations ;  but  increased  energy  and 
more  perfect  system  on  the  part  of  remaining  officers  have  prevented 
the  realization  of  this  fear. 

My  assistants  at  these  headquarters  have  been  laborious  and  faithful, 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  skillful,  showing  what  colored  young 
men  can  accomplish  when  furnished  with  opportunity. 

An  atlas  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Bureau  has  operated  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  which  will  show  the  location  of  all  our  schools  with  their 
character  and  grade,  thus:  High  or  normal  □  (square, red;)  grammar O 
(circle,  red:)  intermediate,  (dot,  red;)  primary,  (dot,  black;)  night 
schools*  (star;)  Sabbath  schoolsf  (cross.)  This  when  finished  will  give 
to  patrons,  at  a  glance,  a  correct  and  striking  geographical  view  of  our 
whole  work. 

The  aggregate  statistics  of  the  six  months  now  reported  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Consolidated  school  report  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and 
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Schools  regularly  reported. 

Dav - 

Night 


1)1 
11 


Total . 


155 


Teachers — White  .. 
Colored . 

Total 


34 
166 


Pupils  enrolled,    both? Male... 
day  and  night  schools,  >  Female 


Total . 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Average. 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
No.  spell 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


of  pupils  last  report 

of  graded  schools 

of  grades 

attendance 

of  pupils  paying  tuition. 

white  pupils  . 

always  present 

always  punctual 

over  L6  years  of  age. . . . 
in  alphabet 

aud  read  easy  lessons. . 

advanced  readers 

geography 

arithmetic 

higher  branches 

writing 

needle  work 

free  before  the  war 

Sabbath  schools 

teachers  in  same 

pupils  in  same 

industrial  schools 

pupils  in  same 

high  or  normal  schools 
pupils  in  same 


200 


3,  192 

2,836 


6,028 


Schools  not  regularly  reported. 
Number  day  and  night 


10,380 

58 

4 

4,  437 

5,507 

28 

3, 160 

2,515 

1,191 

II- 

3,  106 

2,474 

1,781 

3,  l.vr 

331 
2,  -in 

392 

1,7  Hi 

65 

323 
2,  956 


6 

50-2 


106 


Teachers— White  .. 
Colored  . 

Total 


79 
[6 


125 


Estimated  number  of  pupils 
Number  of  Sabbath  schools  . 


6,  256 


Teachers — White  . . 
Colored . 


Total 

Estimated  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  schools  sustained  by 
freedmen 

Number  of  schools  sustained  in 
part  by  freedmen 

Number  of  school  buildings  own- 
ed by  freedmen 

Amount  of  tuition  paid  by  freed- 
men   

Number  of  school  buildings  fur- 
nished by  Bureau 

Expenses  by  Bureau  for  six 
months  . . .' 

Total  cost  of  support  of  schools 
by  all  parties 


155 

140 

|18,  792  00 


$1,  550  00 
156,  360  00 


c3 

'3c 


281 
44 


325 


305 
184 


489 


6,704 
7,40' 


14.  Ill 


16,  636 

86 

5 

10,  749 

4,  152 

63 
6,  559 

5,  805 
1,868 
1,  145 
5,  446 
5,  698 
5,096 
6,506 

918 

6,411 

244 

775 

173 

642 

8,  606 

4 

2   I! 

(i 
360 


81 

120 

100 

$8,  000  III) 

73 

$13,781  91 

$46,  150  00 
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41 
9 


250! 


7.) 

199 


274 


17 

35 


5,490, 
5,  639 


111 

199 


11,129         2,310 


14, 158, 
54 

Q 

7,905 

3,  448 

44 
6.  774 ' 
6,  5H4; 
2,  30T 

04.-. 
5,  266 
5,  70!' 
2,  795 
4, 100 

504 

4,  401 
227 

96 

226 

850 

12,  633 


10 
489 


80 


6 

3 

1,  682 

404 

•  6 

1,170 

1,076 

497 

323 

1,  154 

740 

453 

680 

49 

851 

86 

37 

25 

133 

1,  726 

1 

46 


20  . 

S7 


O 


c 
CO 


72 


137 
49 


186 


4,030 
4,384 


8,414 


6,  520 

9 

3 

6,  401 

1,842 

46 

043 

655 

934 

315 

041 

218 

3,  059 

3,  B57 
.v;, 

4.  1-1 
104 
220 

56 

373 

6,  376 


2 
642 


163 
31 


194 


143 

87 


230 1 


3,  932 1 

4,  213 


8,  145 


10,  240 

17 

4 

6,  940| 

5,  017! 

5 

4.  87 1 

4,  320 

2,  117 

1,  144 

3,  760 ! 

2,  640, 

2,  782 

3,  410 
t()9 

4,571 

70  . 

27  ■ 

107 

447 

8,  474 


10 


10' 


107 


3,463 


150 


154; 


200 


100 


35 

322 


357 


s.  :s:>" 


14 

133 

118 

811,  367  82 

136 

$1,664  00 

616,  899  82 


30 
13 

8517  50 

5 

325  00 


10 

290 


300 


5,000 


5 
35 

27 
§553  15 
46 
$24,  945  75 
$1,  998  70  §25,  498  90 


111 


500 


14 


Eh 


136 

1 


137 


71 

70 


141 


3, 142 
3,310 


6,  452 


1.1107 

10 

4 

5,  506 

394 

024 

3,115 

3,  402 

1,089 

1,485 

2,  708 

966 

739 

1,  050 
529 

2,  364 


4 

58 

367 

,736 


li; 


12 


16 


540 


20 


10 
20 


30 


141 
4001         1, 000 


6 
123 
37. . 
,  827  29! 

! 

26  77 

. .  I$7,  205  30 


$6,  827  29! $7,  205  30 


This  sum,  only  a  partial  report  from  superintendents,  as  many  payments  are 
narrative  reports  is  also,  for  the  same  reason,  only  partial. 
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Abandoned  I. amis,  I'm-  the  six  months  ending  January  1.  1870. 
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6335.  506  i 

ters,  is  included  in  tin-  total  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  Bureau  given  ou  page  VI.    Expense^!      u 
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STATISTICAL    SUMMARY. 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  obtain  the  following  summary,  showing 
considerable  increase  over  the  statistics  for  the  same  months  of  last  year 

Schools  said  to  be  "not  regularly  reported"  are  always  known  to  ex- 
ist ;  are  supplied  with  buildings  and  superintended  by  our  officers,  but 
being  many  of  them  private,  or  sustained  and  often  taught  by  freedmen 
themselves,  they  fail,  though  blanks  are  always  sent  them,  to  make  reg- 
ular reports.  Indeed,  all  teachers,  from  whom  the  primary  reports  come, 
are  directly  responsible  only  to  ci/tployers  who  commission  them  and 
not  to  the  bureau ;  their  report  to  our  officers  being  in  any  case  only  by 
courtesy.  Our  care  of  schools,  therefore,  as  connected  with  voluntary 
associations,  is  one  of  much  delicacy,  often  of  difficulty ;  but  conformity  to 
our  wishes  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  whole  amount  of  informa- 
tion obtained  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  included  in  these  statistics. 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (regularly  reported) 1,881 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (not  regularly  reported) 090 

Total : 2,571 

Teachers,  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 2,429 

Teachers,  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) ....  833 

Total : 3,262 

Pupils,  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 90,010 

Pupils,  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 31,701 

Total 122,317 

Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 93S 

Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 518 

Total 1,150 

Teachers,  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 4,521 

Teachers,  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 1,181 

Total 5,705 

Pupils,  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 02,807 

Pupils,  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 25,191 

Total 88,301 

Total  schools  of  all  kinds 4,027 

Total  teachers  of  all  kinds 8,907 

Total  pupils  of  all  kinds 210,018 


The  next  six  months  will  show  larger  numbers,  as  the  present  term 
includes  the  part  of  the  year  broken  by  labor  and  vacations. 

As  we  have  before  said,  pupils  and  teachers  attending  at  the  same 
time  several  kinds  of  schools,  are  often  duplicated  in  the  total  aggre- 
gate.    This  is  unavoidable  if  each  school  (Sabbath  and  week-day  or 
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night)  receives  credit  for  its  own  whole  number.  Our  method  shows 
the  actual  work  in  these  several  institutions,  respectively,  and  in  the 
summing  up  we  give  the  amount  of  tuition  furnished,  rather  than 
the  exact  number  of  persons  taught.  The  total  number  of  schools  is 
precisely  that  above  given. 

Total  number  of  pupils  from  the  first. — The  attendance  reported  for 
these  sis  months  does  not,  by  any  means,  include  the  total  number  in- 
structed from  the  commencement  of  this  Bureau,  A  few  thousands,  as 
seen  in  our  high  schools,  go  on  permanently  from  year  to  year  ;  many 
continue  for  a  good  length  of  time;  but  the  great  majority,  from  the 
necessities  of  their  case,  after,  merely  learning  to  read  and  perhaps 
write,  arc  obliged  to  leave.  They  carry  away,  however,  a  great  amount 
of  general  knowledge,  moral  and  intellectual ;  their  taste  lor  study  formed, 
their  influence  everywhere  to  be  felt ;  most  of  them  still  to  pursue  study 
amidst  the  pressing  avocations  of  life. 

We  estimate  from  facts  and  observation  that  the  average  term  of 
school  attendance  in  our  entire  system  of  instruction  is  not  over  one  year. 
If  this  be  true,  then  in  the  five  years  of  this  work  we  have  given  an  ele- 
mentary education  to  about  one  million  of  pupils.  Xor  does  this  include 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  parents  and  other  adults  who  have  learned  to 
read  in  various  ways,  especially  from  these  children  at  home. 

The  freedraen  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  1,094  of  the  above  day  and 
night  schools,  and  own  554  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  bureau  has  furnished  035  school  buildings. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  regularly  reported  day  and 
night  schools  has  been  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  There 
were  55  per  cent,  always  present,  and  52  per  cent,  always  punctual. 

Number  advanced  readers,  34,320;  number  studying  geography,  27,471; 
number  in  arithmetic,  30,749;  number  writing,  39,437;  number  in  higher 
branches.  5,973. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  corresponding  half  years  of  1868  and  1S09. 


Advanced  readers 

( Geography 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

Higher  branches  . 


Jan'v  1, 
1869. 


29,  488 
24, 693 
35, 274 
34,  199 
4.  819 


Jan'y  1, 
1870. 


34, 326 
27,471 
36,749 
39,  437 
5,973 


Increase. 


4,838 
2, 778 
1,475 
5,238 
1.  154 


This  progress  of  pupils,  a  point  to  which  special  attention  is  called,  is 
of  late   more  noticeable  than  increase  of  numbers.     The  maximum  of 
educational  means  seems  to  have  been  reached  both  by  the  government 
and  tin'  charitable  societies;  we  can  only  carry  forward  about  the  aver- 
age numbers  of  the  last  two  years. 

Another  fact  should  be  noticed  in  regard  to  our  advanced  schools; 
many  more  would  be  in  them  if  we  could  retain  our  pupils  permanently. 

The  advantage,  also,  should  be  observed  of  having  a  portion  of  our 
pupils  in  the  entire  series  of  day,  night,  and  Sabbath  schools,  their  whole 
progress  being  thereby  greatly  accelerated. 

The  freedmen  have  paid  for  tuition  $61,513  03.  Besides  this  amount, 
they  pay  a  huge  proportion  of  teachers"  salaries  which  is  not  reported. 
This,  with  the  board  of  teachers,  largely  increases  the  above  sum. 
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Thirty-eight  high  schools  Lave  been  in  operation  with  3,834  students. 
These  are  mainly  training  schools,  sending  many  proficient  instructors 
to  the  primary  schools,  thereby  rapidly  improving  all  the  lower  grades. 
Of  these  high  schools  eleven  are  colleges  or  universities. 

The  industrial  schools  are  not  as  fully  attended  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year.  Thirty-three  of  these,  with  an  attendance  of  770  pupils, 
have  been  in  active  operation. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  of  this  Bureau  for  the  support  of  schools 
from  July  1,  1869,  to  December  31,  18G9,  as  follows : 

From  school  fund 81,  887  50 

From  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund 4,  500  00 

From  appropriation  fund 520, 121  83 

For  transportation  of  superintendents  and  school  books, 
(estimated,)  charged  to  "transportation  account"  on 

books  of  disbursing  officers 2,  500  00 

Total  by  Bureau 532,  009  33 

By  benevolent  societies,  churches,  individ- 
uals, and  from  foreign  countries,  (esti- 
mated)   $350,  000  00 

Bv  freedmen,  (estimated) 180,  000  00 

530,000  00 

Grand  total  for  educational  purposes  of  freedmen  by  all 

parties  during  the  six  months 1,  002,  009  33 


A  very  large  sum  in  the  aggregate  has  been  appropriated  by  cities  and 
States  in  the  South  from  taxation  and  school  funds  for  the  education  of 
these  people;  the  precise  amount  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.     Funds  from  this  source  will  in  the  future  constantly  increase. 

We  have  the  following'  summary  of  school  buildings  of  which  the  cost, 
dimensions  and  material  have  been  obtained  on  Educational  Form  ]STo. 
0.     (See  Appendix.) 

This  blank  has  been  but  recently  issued,  and  is  as  yet  only  partially 
filled.  We,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  have  inserted  a  summary  of  it  in 
each  State.  The  whole  number  of  buildings  constructed  and  in  use  by 
all  parties  for  freedmen's  schools,  is  1,288 ;  of  which  the  Bureau  owns 
130  ;  freedmen,  552  ;  educational  societies  and  other  parties,  600. 

Materials :  two  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone,  72  are  of  brick,  and 
1,214 of  wood.  Dimensions:  from  12  feet  by  16  feet,  one  story,  to  62 feet 
by  166  feet,  four  stories.  Average  size  21  by  42.  Value  from  850  to 
8130,000.     Average  value  $1,880  35. 

Many  day  and  night  schools  are  temporarily  in  church  buildings  not 
reported  on  the  above  blank.  Sabbath  schools  are  usually  in  the 
churches. 
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EDFCATIOXAL    WORK    BY    STATES. 

The  full  account  in  detail  of  our  whole  educational  work  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  and  States  is  as  follows.  We  quote  mainly  the  language  of 
the  superintendents : 

DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA,  MARYLAND,  DELAWARE,   AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Brevet  Major  W.  L.  Vanderlip,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  resignation  in  October  of  the  superintendent  of  this  district,  Rev. 
John  Kimball,  and  the  uncertainty  for  a  time  that  another  appointment 
would  be  made,  caused  temporary  interruption  in  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted.     Schools  in  the  meantime  fell  off  somewhat  in  interest. 

Major  I).  G-.  Swain  performed  for  a  time  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
on  the  20th  of  December  Major  W.  L.  Vanderlip  was  placed  in  charge. 
His  recent  appointment  renders  it  impossible  to  report  as  definitely  as 
is  our  custom  from  this  field. 

After  the  public  school  boards  of  this  district  took  charge  of  the  col- 
ored schools,  their  superintendents  did  not  for  a  time  forward  to  us  regular 
reports.  The  facts  were  obtained  from  outside  means  of  information 
until  recently,  when  these  boards  partially  complied  with  our  request. 

We  hope,  hereafter,  to  receive  from  them  complete  statistics  of  all 
their  schools.  The  superintendent  makes  these  statements  in  detail : 
which,  to  have  this  matter  fully  understood,  we  insert : 

No  regular  reports  have  been  received  from  the  public  schools  of  the  district  since 
Tin-  month  of  March  last.  Previous  to  this,  blanks  were  distributed  and  reports  col- 
lected from  the  teachers  for  this  office  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  : 
but  as  he  received  no  compensation  for  his  services,  and  as  it  required  considerable 
time,  he  declined  to  continue  the  work. 

Letters,  however,  were  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools  for  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  and  to  the  school  commissioners  of  Washington  County,  re- 
questing them  to  report  to  us  monthly  the  number  of  colored  schools  under  their 
respective  supervisions;  also  the  number  of  private  and  Sabbath  schools  within  their 
knowledge.  These  reports  have  been  promptly  furnished,  but  they  have  failed  to  give 
us  any  information  respecting  private  or  Sabbath  schools. 

The  number  of  city  and  county  schools,  as  thus  ascertained,  is  ?fi ;  number  of 
teachers,  79;  of  whom  46  are  colored,  and  33  are  white  ;  with  an  aggregate  of  3,969 
pupils.  The  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  is  re- 
ported to  be  90  per  cent. 

'1'he  following  is  a  list  of  the  high  schools  regularly  reported: 

Normal  and  preparatory  department  Howard  University. 

Rev.  <;.  M.  P.  King's  normal  school,  sustained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society. 

Dr.  E.  Turney's  normal  school,  with  branch  night  school  at  Arlington,  sustained  by 
the  National  Educational  Society,  number  of  pupils,  132. 

Lincoln  Industrial  Mission  night  school,  sustained  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

( Irphans'  Home,  sustained  by  Bangor  Freedmen's  Aid  Association,  with  matron  and 
assistants,  and  a  teacher  with  52  pupils. 

Four  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Friends'  Society.  Number  of 
teachers  live  ;  number  of  pupils  22'). 

Several  schools  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  colored  churches,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  gather  any  information  concerning  them. 

Maryland. — In  Maryland  a  model  school  plan  has  been  adopted,  em- 
ploying teachers  from  the  high  and  normal  schools  of  the  State  and  of 
this  district,  and  with  good  success.  These  schools  may  not  have  been 
equal  to  those  taught  previously  by  northern  teachers,  but  many  ad- 
vanced pupils  have  thus  been  more  fully  practiced  in  the  actual  duties  of 
their  profession. 

The  arrangement  Avas  of  double  benefit,  allowing  pupils  an  opportunity  of  attending 
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school  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  were  generally  unoccupied,  as  well  as  giving 
the  young  teachers  a  much  needed  experience. 

Irregular  attendance  is  complained  of,  but  the  customs  of  the  people 
are  very  properly  given  as  the  apology. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  schools  were  commenced  ahout  the  1st  of  Octoher,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom.  The  average  daily  attendances,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
statistical  report,  show  that  they  opened  very  light,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  close  of 
this  report,  very  few  of  them  had  increased  to  what  could  be  called  a  fair  or  paying 
attendance. 

Late  opening. — My  judgment  is  that  the  schools  will  do  better  in  the  country  villages 
if  they  are  not  opened  before  the  hist  of  January.  About  the  lirst  of  Octoher  the  en- 
tire population  become  busy  in  harvesting  crops,  and  very  little  attention  can  be  given 
to  the  schools.  In  November  the  corn  is  being  taken  care  of  and  the  children  are  all 
expected  to  help.  In  December  the  Christmas  holidays,  so  much  thought  of  by  all 
both  old  and  young,  break  into  the  month  and  keep  a  great  many  away  from  their 
books. 

After  the  first  of  January  every  one  seems  to  be  ready  and  anxious  to  commence 
school.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  summer  session,  say  from  the  1st  of  June 
until  the  1st  of  September,  would  be  much  more  effective  for  good.  Or,  if  it  is  thought 
best  to  have  but  one  continuous  session,  then  commence  it  on  the  1st  of  January  and 
run  until  the  first  of  September  or  October. 

On  assuming  my  present  position,  I  found  a  great  many  applications  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  for  aid  to  build  school-houses.     They  will  receive  careful  attention. 

Much  has  been  done  in  both  of  these  States,  hut  there  are  yet  benighted  counties  and 
many  places  in  which  the  freedmen  were  so  terrified  by  the  whites,  at  the  time  when 
active  exertions  were  being  made  by  other  sections,  that  they  did  not  make  their  peti- 
tions heard,  and  were  either  overlooked  or  neglected.  They  are  now  straining  every 
nerve  to  catch  up  with  their  more  favored  brethren.  But  they  are  very  poor,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  almost  total  failure  of  their  crops  last  year,  are  very  destitute  of  ready 
money. 

Public  sentiment. — The  sentiment  of  the  whites  is  daily  growing  better.  Prejudices 
are  dying  out,  and  there  are  no  schools  in  my  district  now  in  which  a  colored  teacher 
could  not  safely  teach.  It  is  still  impossible,  however,  to  put  any  white  teacher  in 
schools  outside  of  the  large  cities. 

School-house  burnt. — The  school-building  at -Slaughter  Neck  was  burned  by  some 
drunken  white  men,  and  although  evidence  sufficient  to  show  probable  cause  of  guilt 
against  them  was  submitted  to  the  Slate's  attorney,  and  the  personal  attention  of  the 
governor  called  to  the  matter,  yet  nothing  was  (lone  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice. 
The  colored  people,  aided  by  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  of 
Colored  People,  set  to  work  immediately  to  rebuild  the  house;  they  have  completed  it 
with  some  aid  from  this  Bureau. 

Delaiuare  Association. — The  Delaware  Association  is  in  good  working  order,  and  has 
taken  charge  of  and  furnished  teachers  for  all  the  schools  in  that  State.  These  are  in 
good  condition,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  State  north  or  south. 
The  new  school-building  in  Wilmington  is  an  honor  to  the  city,  and  is  well  filled  with 
earnest  pupils. 

Baltimore  Association. — The  Baltimore  Association,  having  of  itself  done  so  much  in 
former  years,  has  now  become  almost  entirely  the  agent  of  other  societies.  It  started 
in  October  of  this  year  with  sixty-rive  schools,  which  are  now  moving  forward  prosper- 
ously. The  remaining  schools  in  Maryland  are  supplied  witli  teachers  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  branches  of  the  American  Freedmeu's  Union  Commission,  who  are 
under  my  immediate  Charge  ;  a  few  are  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission. 

Some  twenty  schools  are  yet  without  teachers,  and  my  efforts  are  being  directed  to 
tilling  these  vacancies. 

State  action. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  State  assume  the  charge  of  all 
schools  in  Maryland,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the  present  government  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  education  of  the  freed  people. 

The  last  legislature,  in  connection  with  the  recent  constitutional  convention,  broke 
up  the  State  system  of  schools,  which  was  in  successful  operation,  and  went  back  to  the 
plan  of  allowing  each  county  to  regulate  its  own  schools  and  raise  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance :  and  even  were  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  directing  the  county  commissioners 
to  assume  charge  of  the  colored  schools,  yet  the  trustees  of  those  schools  would  not 
dare  to  commit  their  interests  into  the  hands  of  those  men,  not  one  of  whom,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  is  a  friend  of  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 

Continued  supervision. — The  necessity  of  continued  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government,  whose  wards  these  poor  people  are,  was  never  more  apparent  than 
now  ;  and  even  with  the  relief  afforded  by  the  fifteenth  amendment,  they  are  powerless 
until  after  the  election  in  November.  1871.  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  societies 
which  have  so  nobly  helped  these  people  thus  far  be  appealed  to  for  a  continuation  of 
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their  charities,  till  the  freedmen  arc  in  condition  to  help  themselves.  If  the  general 
government  withdraws  its  protection  and  oversight  before  that  time,  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  the  advancement  of  the  freed  people  will  receive  a  blow  which  will  lie  al- 
rnosl  irreparable.  It  will  result  in  such  a  disruption  of  their  school  interests  as  will 
take  \  ears  to  heal. 

West  Virginia. — The  State  <>f  West  Virginia  has  a  school  system  which  embraces  both 
colored  and  white  schools.  Our  information  is  very  meager  from  that  state,  and  con- 
sists more  in  complaints  of  injustice  shown  by  white  educational  hoards  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  trusts  than  in  any  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  schools.  But  few 
report  to  this  office. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, and  West  Virginia,  is  as  follows: 


- 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY   REPORTED. 

*      155 
65 

200 

323 

6,028 

Said  Kith                              

2,956 

Total           

220 

523 

s.  984 

IRREGULARLY  REPORTED. 
Day  and  ni"ht                           

106 

125 

6,256 

Total  

106 

125 

6,  256 

Grand  total 

326 

648 

15, 240 

There  are  six  high  or  training  schools  with  502  pupils.  In  the  alpha- 
bet there  are  448  pupils ;  8,100  spell  and  read  easy  lessons;  2,474  are 
advanced  readers;  1,781  are  studying  geography;  3,157  arithmetic; 
3,804  writing ;  and  331  higher  branches.  Average  attendance,  4,437  ; 
number  always  present,  3,100. 

For  tuition  the  freedmen  have  paid  818,792,  and  the  cost  of  board  and 
salaries  swells  this  sum  to  $54,810.  They  have  sustained  wholly  or  in 
part  all  of  the  above  schools. 

Educational  Farm  No.  0. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties,  for 
freedmen's  schools,  of  which  the  dimensions,  material,  &c,  have  been 
obtained,  (as  shownon  blank  No.  6)  :  Total,  104  buildings,  of  which  the 
Bureau  owns  10  ;  freedmen,  142  ;  and  other  parties,  12.  Material:  One 
of  stone,  14  of  brick,  140  of  wood.  Size:  From  20  by  32  to  02  by  166. 
Value:  From  $150  to  $130,000.  Average  size:  24  by  40.  Average 
value:  $1,940  95. 

VIRGINIA. 


Rev.  R.  M.  Manly,  superintendent  of  education. 

We  are  able  to  report  from  Virginia  an  increase  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  pupils,  under  excellent  superintendence.  Similar  obstacles  in  kind 
as  mentioned  in  former  reports  still  exist,  but  in  less  degree. 

The  drought  and  short  crops  of  the  past  season  were  a  great  calamity, 
affecting  every  interest.  Many  schools,  however,  were  carried  through 
the  entire  summer,  and  this  practice,  as  will  be  seen,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent,  on  account  of  greater  leisure  while  agri- 
cultural products  are  maturing.  These  colored  children  will  attend 
schools,  if  permitted,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Virginia,  as  now  reconstructed,  will  adopt  right 
principles  in  all  respects,  and  that  schools  throughout  the  State  have 
commenced  a  course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

The  superintendent  says : 

The  six  months  ending  December  31  is  usually  a  period  of  much  less  interest,  and 
necessarily  less  fruitful  in  results  than  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  scholastic 
year.  In  the  summer  vacation  the  educational  societies  are  either  entirely  quiescent 
or  recuperating  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  year's  labor.  From  October  to  Decem- 
ber, inclusive,  they  are  providing  "  the  sinews"  for  another  campaign,  and  commencing 
schools  as  rapidly  as  their  means  will  allow. 

Opening  of  schools.— In  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  schools  were  opened  promptly 
on  the  first  of  October;  in  the  rural  districts,  where  more  was  demanded  of  the  people 
in  the  way  of  co-operation,  time,  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  have  been  necessary. 

Schools  in  summer. — Every  succeeding  year  has  furnished  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  continuing  many  country  schools  dur'ingthe  "  vacation"  months.  January  to*March 
and  July  to  September  are'seasons  of  great  leisure  in  tin-  planting  sections,  while  the 
spring  and  autumn  months  arc  the  busiest;  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  children  iu 
school  when  there  is  a  general  demand  for  labor. 

"  The  crops  must  be  made  and  harvested,"  is  the  unanswerable  argument  in  reply  to 
all  appeals  against  the  removal  of  children  from  school.  Accordingly  I  arranged  to 
have  a  large  number  of  schools  continued  and  several  new  ones  opened  during  the  last 
summer,  so  that  we  had  more  than  twice  as  many  teachers  and  pupils  as  at  any  former 
corresponding  period.     The  success  of  the  plan  warrants  its  more  general  adoption. 

The  same  plan  is  also  especially  convenient  for  the  normal  pupils  at  the  Hampton, 
Richmond,  and  other  schools,  in  order  to  make  their  fust  essays  in  teaching.  They  have 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  and  their  labors  have  given  good 
promise  for  the  future. 

Summon/. — The  following  summary  statement  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  will 
present,  at  a  glance,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report: 


I -till. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  six  months 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 

of 
beachers. 


123 
1-23 
139 
230 
282 
325 


204 


129 
126 
140 

248 
327 
489 


243 


Number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 


5,  102 
4,^43 
5,080 
9,  379 
12, 482 
14,111 


8,  495 


Average 

attend- 
ance. 


3,  904 
3, 792 
3,  891 
6,814 
it.  522 
lit.  749 


6,445 


The  above  table  presents  an  unexpected  and  exceedingly  gratifying  advance  over  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.    With  diminished  aid  from  societies  and  the  blight  of  > 
crops  it  was  expected  that  less  would  be  accomplished  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  surprising  result  of  an  increased  monthly  average  for  the  whole  period,  of  1,234 
pupils,  equal  to  an  increase  of  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent. 

Two  causes  have  principally  contributed  to  this  result:  First,  the  widening  and 
deepening  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have  schools  ;  secondly,  the  rigid  appli- 
cation, both  to  societies  and  local  school  trustees,  of  the  rule  not  to  furnish  "  rental "  un- 
less an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils  was  secured.  This  rule  has  prevented 
at  great  wase  of  public  funds,  and  by  holding  patrons,  teachers,  and  societies,  responsible 
for  results,  has  not  only  increased  the  daily  attendance,  but  improved  the  lone  of  the 
schools. 

Obstacles. — Whatever  progress  has  been  made  has  been  in  the  face  of  the  usual  diffi- 
culties, and  of  some  that  were  unusual.  While  it  is  true  that  the  people  almost 
universally  hunger  for  schools,  yet  without  intelligent  assistance  they  can  hardly  take 
the  first  step  toward  getting  them.  Poor,  ignorant,  unaccustomed  to  take  responsi- 
bility, without  leaders  or  unity  of  effort,  they  wait  to  be  moved,  step  by  step,  and  allow 
weeks  and  months  to  pass  with  less  concern  than  a  more  enterprising  and  cultivated 
people.  "Witness  the  flight  of  days."  "Pushing  things,"  is  an  idea  difficult  of  com- 
preh  nsion  by  the  people  of  Virginia  generally,  especially  by  those  who  were  educated 
in  the  school' of  slavery.  Hence  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  or- 
ganizing co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  of  getting  something   done  by  a 
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given  day,  or  sumo  plan  adhered  to  for  a  month,  must  push  their  measures  energetically 
and  ret  urn  often  to  the  work. 

Drought  and  short  crops. — The  increased  burden  thrown  upon  the  people  this  year  by 
the  societies  has,  of  course,  increased  our  labor.  But  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
schools  hasbeen  greatly  enhanced  l>\  the  drought  and  short  crops  of  last  summer.    Tins 

cause  has  not  been   properly  underst 1   bj  societies  and  people  a1  a  distance.     With 

one-half  of  the  whole  "  stay  and  staff"  of  bread  cut  off,  there  is  not  enough  left  for 
food,  and  nothing  to  sell.  For  a  people  thus  situated  to  board  their  teachers  and  help 
build  and  repair  their  school-houses,  is  to  hear  a  vastly  heavier  burden  than  any  com- 
munity in  a  similar  condition  of  poverty,  in  any  northern  State,  is  required  to  hear. 
The  fact  that  they  are  actually  carrying  this  harden  is  much  to  their  credit,  and  should 
command  both  admiration  and  pity. 

School-house*. — The  co-operation  of  the  people  in  the  erection  of  school-houses  is  more 
promptly  and  readily  secured  than  in  the  constant  strain  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  a  teacher.  In  choosing  among  the  multitude  of  applications  for  aid  in  erecting 
house*,  I  have  assumed  that  those  who  showed  most  enterprise  and  liberality  in  pro- 
viding a  house,  would  be  most  likely  to  eaert  themselves  for  the  support  of  a  school. 
The  following  nearly  complete  list  of  houses  built  by  the  assistance  of  the  bureau, 
during  the  last  four  months,  will  show  the  cost  to  the  government  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  houses,  the  difference  between  the  sums  being  the  amount  furnished  by  the 
freedmen  : 


Location. 


Estimated 
value. 


Bethany,  Hanover  County 

Green  Bay,  Hanover  County. 

Beaver  Dam,   Hanover  County 

Cherry  Hill,  Lancaster  County 

White  Stone,  Lancaster  County... 

Lovettsville,  Loudon  County 

Buchanan,  Botetourt  County 

Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County 

Michaux  Ferry,  Powhatan  County 
Biush  Creek,  Montgomery  County 

Salem,   Roanoke  County 

Big  Lick,  Roanoke  County 

Cloverdale,  Roanoke  County 

Leesburg,   Loudon  County 

Powhatan  Court  .House 

Ye  low  Branch,  Campbell  County. 

Xei  k  Creek,  Pulaski  County 

Lyi  chburg,  Campbell  County 

Bhck  Walnut,  Halifax  County... 

Ni  rthumberland  County 

Clover  Depot,  Halifax  County 

Olivet  Church,  New  Kent  County. 

Tunstalls.  New  Kent  County 

Lancaster  County 

Totals 


9,850 


Number  of  houses,  24. 

These  houses  have  been  erected  at  an  average  cost  to  the  government  (omitting  frac- 
tions; of  $178  ;  to  the  freedmen  of  $232,  and  are  of  an  average  value  of  $410.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  freedmen  have  borue  75  per  cent,  of  this  expense. 

By  continuing  this  process  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves,  all  that  class  of 
people  in  this  State  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  educational  facilit  ics  can  be  sup- 
plied with  good  school-houses  at  a  cost  to  the  government,  or  other  outside  sources,  of 
not  more  than  6200  each,  and  at  the  same  time  embrace  in  the  number  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  huge  and  commodious  buildings  for  graded  schools  in  the  more  populous 
places. 

Petty  prejudices. — We  have  our  prejudices,  but  they  are  becoming  more  petty  every 
year.  ( )n  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  opinion  that  the  "  negroes  can't  learn."  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  The  prejudice  against  a  respectable  white  Virginian's  teaching  col- 
ored schools  is  passing  away  slowly,  very  slowly  ;  that  against  northern  teachers  is  also 
going :  that  against  mixed  schools  is  immovable  as  the  primitive  rocks.  Then,  the  col- 
ored people  have  their  prejudices.  Communities,  made  up  mostly  of  the  free-born,  are 
unwilling  to  accept  a  teacher  born  in  bondage,  unless  of  a  very  light  complexion.     A 
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community  of  this  sort  treated  very  coldly  a  black  teacher  sent  to  them,  and  withheld 
their  children  from  school.  The  teacher  was  immediately  removed,  and  the  people  in- 
formed that  they  could  have  no  school.  After  a  month's  reflection,  their  head  man 
came  to  my  office  and  said,  "Send  us  a  teacher;  I  don't  care  if  he  is  as  black  as  the  ace 
of  spades.''  Denominational  prejudices  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  producing 
party  strife,  in  which  illiterate  preachers  are  the  principal  fomenters  of  difficulty. 

Temperance,  and  savings  haul:. — These  topics  are  made  an  important  staple  in  all  edu- 
cational addresses  by  myself  and  my  assistants.  Education,  temperance,  and  economy, 
are  subjects  vitally  connected  with  the  present  and  future  of  the  freedmen,  and  when 
faithfully  presented,  in  all  their  relations  and  bearings,  have  great  effect  with  the 
people. 

Christiansburg. — The  most  signal  instance,  perhaps,  of*  the  success  of  the  temperance 
movement  is  at  Christiansburg,  under  the  faithful  labors  of  C.  S.  Shaeffer,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  of  the  Misses  Eastman.  Their  success  has  extorted  the  cry  of  Deme- 
trius of  old  from  the  whisky  dealers,  "  Our  craft  is  in  danger."  That  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays should  pass  without  the  sale  of  whisky  enough  to  produce  a  fight,  created  gen- 
eral comment,  and  was  judged  to  be  an  innovation  upon  ancient  prescriptive  rights. 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  reform  began,  not  by  a  positive  pledge  of  abstinence,  but  by 
men  in  the  night  school  giving  their  pipes  and  tobacco  to  the  lady  teachers,  "to  see  if  they 
could  stan'  it  ; "  they  did  stand  it,  and  arc  happy  in  their  second  emancipation.  Their 
pledge  was,  that  the  first  tobacco  they  used  should  be  that  which  was  left  with  the 
teacher.  Their  self-respect  and  love  for  their  teachers  helped  them  to  brave  the  mise- 
ries of  the  transition  period,  and  their  temperance  society  now  numbers  over  400 
members. 

Drinking  usages. — In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  drinking  habits 
are  very  common  among  the  colored  people,  and  in  the  aggregate,  consume  means  enough 
to  clothe  all  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  educate  the  ignorant.  At  the  anniversary 
of  the  "Colored  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  in  this  city,  the  supper  table,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  rich  and  costly  array  of  meats,  fruits,  and  confectionaries,  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  punch  bowls,  such  as  are  the  pride  of  ancient  "first  families,"  tilled  with 
Aviues  and  liquors.  But  these  things,  too,  are  passing  away,  and  schools  and  savings 
banks  will  hasten  their  exit. 

Public  school  system. — We  have  no  public  school  system  except  in  the  form  of  a  germ, 
in  the  new  constitution.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  public  school  money  in  the  State. 
Every  thing  is  to  be  created  de  novo,  even  to  faith  in  the  free  school  system,  as  embodied 
in  the  fundamental  law.  This  is  not  true,  of  course,  of  the  numerical  majority,  includ- 
ing the  blacks,  but  it  is  true  of  the  great  portion  of  the  wealthy,  educated,  and  influ- 
ential citizens,  the  controlling  power  both  in  society  and  in  the  legislature.  They  not 
only  do  not  believe  in  the  system,  but  strongly  hate  it. 

The  fact  that  public  schools  are  successfully  established  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above  statement,  for 
those  authorities  are  of  military  appointment.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  without  hope  of 
favorable  action  by  the  State  legislature  in  the  future. 

Public  sentiment.— The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself;  the  pledges  of  fidelity 
to  its  spirit  and  letter  forced  from  those  who  will  have  the  administration  of  it ;  the 
earnest  hopes  and  demands  of  half  the  population,  who  now  hold  the  ballot,  will  all 
strongly  tend  to  a  just  public  sentiment,  or  at  least  to  favorable  action.  The  low  condi- 
tion of  the  public  finances  will,  however,  forbid  liberal  expenditures  for  some  years. 
"While  the  State  cannot  pay  the  over-due  interest  on  its  bonds,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
right  to  expend  largely,  even  in  the  necessary  measures  of  public  improvement. 

National  aid. — The  continued  co-operation  of  charitable  societies,  and  aid  from  the 
general  government,  is  a  pressing  necessity,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  people.  While  money  is  so  much  wanted,  mind  and  heart  are  also 
equally  needed.  The  personal  intervention,  advice,  and  assistance  of  friends,  who 
know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  who  labor,  con  amore,  are  more 
valuable,  more  indispensable  even  than  money. 

From  the  statistics  of  Virginia  we  make  the  following  summary: 


- 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 

325 

173 

489 
642 

14,111 

Sabbath 

8.606 

Total 

498 

1,131 

22, 717 
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There  arc  six  high  or  training  schools,  with  360  pupils.  The  average 
attendance  was  L0,749,  or  7o'  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  Number 
always  present,  6,559;  number  always  punctual,  5,805/ 

In  the  alphabet  there  arc  1,145  pupils;  5,446  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
sons; and  5,698  are  advanced  readers.  En  geography  there  are  5,096; 
6,506  are  studying  arithmetic;  6,411  arc  writing,  and  918  arc  studying 
higher  branches. 

The  freedmen  paid  for  tuition  $8,900;  number  of  paying  pupils,  4,152 — 
an  average  of  $2  11  per  pupil.  They  sustained,  wholly,  81  schools,  and 
in  part  121,  and  own  100  buildings  in  which  the  schools  are  conducted. 
The  Bureau  furnished  73 buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and  expend- 
ed $13,781  91.  The  total  expenditure  by  all  parties  for  the  six  months 
was  $46,150. 

Blank  No.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  -of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been  ob- 
tained, (as  shown  on  blank  No.  6):  Total,  208  buildings,  of  which  the 
Bureau  owns  9;  freedmen,  131  ;  other  parties,  08.  Material :  18  are  of 
brick;  100  of  wood.  Size,15by20  to  44by80.  Value,  from  $100  to  $15,000. 
Average  size,  27  by  39.     Average  value,  81,081  07. 

NORTH   CAROLINA.* 
Dr.  H.  C.  Vogell,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience,  North  Carolina  has  been  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  counties  of  Anson,  Moore.  Richmond,  Robinson, 
Harnett,  Cumberland,  Bladen,  Sampson,  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and 
Columbia  have,  by  Special  Order  No.  172,  (Novembers,)  been  constituted 
a  separate  school  district.  All  the  other  counties  of  the  State  remain, 
as  formerly,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Vogell.  The  school  work 
by  both  of  these  superintendents  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Hon.  S.  S.Ashley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has  also 
earnestly  co-operated  with  the  Bureau,  and  excellent  results  have  thereby 
been  secured.  The  State  funds,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  per  month 
for  each  pupil,  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  Bureau  and  educational 
associations,  making  sufficient,  with  what  the  freedmen  pay,  for  support 
of  all  the  schools  hitherto  organized.  This  arrangement  has  been  cordial 
between  all  the  above  parties,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  If  the 
State  moves  on  in  this  direction,  increasing  its  appropriations  until  they 
reach  the  full  demand,  a  system  of  public  instruction  maybe  considered 
as  permanently  established.  Only  an  increase  of  funds  is  now  needed 
to  give  every  child  in  the  State  an  elementary  education,  and  aid  from 
all  patrons  will,  it  is  hoped,  lie  continued  until  this  most  desirable  result 
shall  have  been  consummated. 

Lawless  bawds.— -There  was  for  a  time  a  suspension  of  schools,  in  a 
number  of  districts,  owing  to  the  influence  of  certain  lawless  bands, 
whose  main  object  was  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  educate  colored  children.  These  schools,  however,  have, 
with  much  effort,  been  again  opened.     Dr.  Vogell  says: 

In  reviewing  the  educational  work  of  tin'  Bureau  in  this  State  the  past  season,  I  find 
mucb  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  progress  and  increase  of  our  schools.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  many  discouragements  to  overcome,  the  past  six  months  have  been 
unprecedented. 

Threats  and  assaults. — In  many  sections  teachers  have  become  frightened  and  schools 
nearly  broken  up  by  threats  of  violence,  and  it  has  required  every  effort  and  influence 
I  could  put  forth  to  resuscitate  anil  keep  them  going. 
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Assaults  upon  teachers  have  been  frequent,  and  in  many  instances  parents  have  heen 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school.  I  have  found  greater  opposition  to  our  work  in 
some  sections  than,at  any  period  since  my  connection  with  the  Bureau. 

The  same  desire  exists  for  an  education  among'  freedmen,  and  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing has  been  astonishing.  But  while  this  is  cause  for  gladness,  there  is  also  reason  for 
much  depression  of  mind,  in  view  of  the  opposition  manifested.  It  clearly  shows  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  was  withdrawn. 

Letters  from  teachers. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Hall,  whose  efforts  for  the  education  of  the 
freedmen  have  been  untiring,  gives  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Davie,  and  Yadkin  Counties: 

"  Our  situation  is  uow  more  painful  than  it  has  ever  been  since  we  took  up  this  noble 
cause  of  the  freedmen.  Severer  trials  of  faith  seem  to  be  our  lot,  but,  committing  our 
way  to  Divine  protection,  we  stand  leaning  upon  Him,  knowing  of  a  surety  it  were 
better  to  die  at  our  posts  than  flee  from  duty.  I  mind  my  own  business  as  closely  as  I 
can,  but  know  no  safety  of  life  or  property. 

'•  Many  a  time  have  I  dreaded  the  bullet  or  poison  of  the  assassin,  yet  never  has  that 
fear  overcome  my  love  for  the  friendless,  or  hindered  me  from  doing  my  best  in  their 
behalf.  Rest  assured,  the  old  battle  is  still  raging  between  ignorance  and  intelligence, 
oppression  and  liberty,  wrong  and  right,  and  ajl  men  who  arc  on  the  right  side  should 
be  prudent,  watchful,  active,  lint,  above  all,  let  them,  while  teaching,  never  forget  to 
2>rtiii ;  prayer  brings  us  an  invincible  Ally." 

The  same  views  are  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  : 

"The  prejudice  of  the  people  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  freedmen  continues  to  be  deep  and  unyielding,  breathing  itself 
in  all  manner  of  insults  and  abuse  toward  those  engaged  in  this  self-sacrificing  labor. 

Trial  and  want. — "  The  drought  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  the  freedmen  in  many 
places  have  become  disheartened.  They  have  toiled  all  summer  and  taken  nothing; 
they  have  reaped  only  disappointment  and  sorrow  as  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  from 
whence  they  had  hoped  for  comfort  and  plenty.  At  the  same  time,  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness is  seldom  proffered  them;  they  arc  not  offered  any  remunerative  employment, 
except  where  cupidity  overrides  political  or  other  animosity.  Is  it  any  wonder,  under 
these  circumstances,  where  every  muscle  is  strained  in  providing  for  the  imperative 
wants  of  lifj,  that  some  should  yield  t )  disc  >ur  igvm  -nt  and  find  th  missives  unable  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  with  its  necessary  incidental  expenses?" 

There  has  been  in  our  schools  a  fortunate  selection  of  teachers,  familiar  with  the 
work,  imbued  with  the  right  spirit,  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Deportment  of  pupils . — The  deportment  of  pupils  has,  almost  without  exception,  been 
commendable.  The  use  of  strong  drink,  tobacco,  profane  and  vulgar  language,  is  dis- 
carded. 

Advancement  in  all  their  studies,  and  particularly  in  reading,  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory. 

Progress. — I  have  known  children,  never  before  haA'ing  learned  the  alphabet,  to  be 
able  (luring  a  single  term  to  read  easily  and  distinctly  in  the  Second  and  Third  Readers. 
In  one  normal  class  we  have  a  pupil  who  is  a  good  reader,  can  write  and  compose  quite 
Avell,  has  completed  the  Primary  Geography,  and  is  now  about  half-way  through  Mit- 
chell's Intermediate,  has  nearly  completed  in  a  thorough  manner  Greenleaf's  Element- 
ary Arithmetic,  and  can  repeat  without  hesitation  all  the  large  type  in  Brown's  First 
Lines  of  Grammar,  and  yet  has  only  attended  school  twenty-one  months. 

The  great  demand  for  our  best  pupils  to  go  into  the  country  as  teachers,  which  can- 
not well  be  refused,  prevents  them  from  receiving  that  thorough  education  which,  by 
a  longer  term  they  would  acquire  ;  and  yet  they  become  very  efficient  in,  raising  the 
standard  of  education  where  they  go. 

Bureau. — In  my  humble  opinion,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Bureau  was  more  imperative.  Wherever  our  schools  have  been 
established  they  have  accomplished  great  good  iu  the  entire  community.  The  amount 
of  education  and  intelligence  acquired  by  both  parents  and  children  cannot  be  lost. 
My  great  aim,  however,  has  been  to  qualify  pupils  to  teach,  and  unless  this  can  be  done, 
and  the  schools  be  perpetuated  by  their  efforts,  I  fear  for  the  final  result. 

Fear  of  assault. — There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  freedmen,  from  fear  of  assault, 
to  flock  to  the  larger  settlements  for  better  protection,  it  being  generally  in  sparse  set- 
tlements that  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  carry  out  their  evil  purposes.  These  ma- 
rauders go  masked  and  in  bands  from  rive  to  ten  in  number.  I  trust  that  their  career 
will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  stringent  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
legislature. 

Better  districts. — While  this  interruption  to  the  cause  exists  in  some  districts,  the 
work  is  in  successful  progress  in  others.  In  Raleigh,  Newbern,  Wilmington,  Oxford, 
Charlotte,  Salisbury,  and  Greensboro  we  have  good  normal  and  graded  schools  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  latter  part  of  December  and  first  of  January  there  is  always  more  or  less  falling 
off.     Many  schools  do  not  start  until  after  the  holidays.     Some  closed  in  December, 
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having  been  in  progress  during  the  summer  months.  The  separation  of  the  third  con- 
gressional district  makes  a  deduction  in  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  in  my  report. 
New  schools  are  in  process  of  organization  in  places  hitherto  destitute. 

Thirst  for  higher  attainment, — There  is  a  demand,  in  quite,  a  number  of  instances,  for 
higher  privileges  than  we  can  offer.  Pupils  often  goto  institutions  abroad,  and  prepare 
lor  such  professions  as  their  inclinations  and  ambitions  lead.  This  greal  desire  lor  an 
education  among  freednien  absorbs  every  other  interest,  and  they  make  great  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  it.     A  teacher,  alluding  to  this,  says: 

••  l'\\  o  of  my  pupils,  attending  day  and  Sabbath  school,  come  a  distance  of  live  miles. 
On  looking  over  my  roll-book,  I  find  that  they  have  been  absent  but  twice  during  a 
month;  this  on  account  of  severe  rainstorms;  tardy,  tour  times.  These  pupils  are  very 
Studious,  and  seem  to  prize  their  .school  privileges  above  many  who  obtain  them  more 
easily. 

"There  is1  great  desire  and  close  application  to  study  among  my  older  pupils.  A 
reference  to  their  compositions  will  show  how  intense  this  is. 

"A  young  man  to  whom  I  had  given  '  Cotton'  as  a  subject,  after  writing  a  few  lines, 
left  the  theme  and  commenced  writing  upon  education;  then,  seeming  to  remember 
the  subject  uiveu  him,  said.  '  But  all  this  is  nothing  about  cotton  ;  my  mind  is  so  full  of 
education  that  I  can't  think  of  anything  else.'  lie  is  always  at  school,  except  one  day 
in  each  week,  when  he  works  in  a  printing  office  ;  a  more  diligent  scholar  I  never  saw. 

"Another,  a  giil  who  is  fitting  herself  for  a  teacher,  writes: 

"  '  I  am  an  orphan  girl,  and  have  no  one  to  give  me  books  and  send  me  to  school.  I 
can  go  lint  a  few  months  at  a  time,  and  then  have  to  work  to  get  money  to  continue 
my  studies.  But  I  mean  to  get  an  education,  and  I  want  to  advise  all  my  mates  to 
study  hard,  and  not  waste  their  time  in  play,  and  thus  give  their  teacher  trouble  and 
injure  their  own  selves.'" 

This  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  pupils,  but  is  quite  frequently  evinced  in 
those  very  young.     In  a  primary  class  in  (he  same  school  the  teacher  says  : 

"  I  have  a  little  boy,  six  years  old,  in  a  class  receiving  oral  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  geography,  who  shows  uncommon  mathematical  powers,  lie  will  take  the  class 
correctly  through  their  exercise  in  counting  by  twos  and  threes,  up  to  one  hundred 
and  back. 

"  A  father  came  into  my  school  one  day,  and  asked  me  to  take  his  three  children. 
They  had  never  been  in  a  school-room  before,  and  it  was  both  sad  and  amusing  to  wit- 
ness their  perfect  ignorance  of  all  school  regulations.  They  were  bright  naturally,  but 
in  all  knowledge  of  books  seemed  rude  blocks  of  ignorance;  and  yet  these  children 
learned  nearly  all  their  letters  in  three  days." 

Warrenton.— In  company  with  Mr.  Ashley  I  visited  Warrenton,  Granville  County, 
last  week,  to  attend  an  educational  meeting,  and  also  an  examination  and  exhibition 
of  the  freedmen's  school.  There  w as  not  a  white  person  present,  except  those  who 
were  invited  to  speak  on  the  occasion  ;  colored  people,  as  usual,  were  out  in  mass. 

The  whites  seem  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  benefits  offered  them  in  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools,  while  freednien  are  entering  warmly  and  earnestly  into  the  work. 

The  examination  was  highly  commendable,  and  showed  skillful  training  and  close 
application.     The  day  was  spent  in   examining  classes ;  the  evening  in  an  exhibition,, 
consisting  of  declamations,  dialogues,  reading   compositions,  &c.     Had  the  patrons  of 
the    school    witnessed  the  performance,    they  could  not  have  failed   to  thank   God 
for  being  the  instrumentality  of  pouring  light  into  these  once  darkened  minds. 

Teacher's  report. — One  teacher  reports  as  follows :  "The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  we  very  soon  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy  children,  when  we  re- 
fused to  take  any  more.  Most  of  these  continued  to  come  steadily  and  punctually  until 
the  holidays,  showing,  in  some  instances,  great  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties.  One  of  the  larger  boys,  being  obliged  to  leave  for  a  month  on 
account  of  work,  came  regularly  at  recess,  recited  all  his  lessons,  and  explained  his  slate- 
full  of  examples.     This  he  never  failed  to  do  every  day  for  the  entire  month. 

"Probably  our  schools  show  about  the  same  amount  of  ability  to  be  found  in  public 
schools  generally,  but  the  case  of  one  of  my  boys  merits  particular  notice.  When  he 
came  to  school  in  the  morning  he  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  when 
school  closed  in  the  afternoon  he  had  mastered  every  one.  Much  to  my  satisfaction  he 
has  never  forgotten  them,  but  has  gone  straight  on  through  the  primer  and  First  Reader. 
Some  of  our  scholars  show  their  interest  in  and  love  for  the  school  by  the  long  walks 
they  take  of  four  and  five  miles,  and  letting  neither  storm,  nor  cold,  nor  mud  deter 
them  ;  walks  which  would  be  discouraging  and  even  insurmountable  to  many  a  better 
shod  and  better  fed  white  child.'' 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  the  light  is  spreading,  and  if  the  same  facilities  as  now 
exist  are  extended,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  freednien  in  the  State  will  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves  through  the  agency  of  those  now  preparing  in  our  schools  to  teach. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  coming  month  to  have  a  school  in  every  county  of  the 
State  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  freednien  to  organize  one. 

In  a  few  counties  where  there  is  but  a  small   number  of  colored  people,  and  in  the 
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counties  of  Cherokee,  Macon,  Jackson.  Haywood,  Madison,  Henderson,  Yancey,  Wa- 
tauga, McDowell,  Polk,  and  counties  immediately  adjoining,  there  has  not  been  the 
same  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  freedrnen  as  elsewhere.  I  propose  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  State,  now  in  session  here,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
viting attention  to  these  more  remote  and  destitute  counties. 

With  the  great  desire  for  an  education,  eagerness  to  learn,  and  the  almost  constant 
demand  for  schools,  the  freedrnen  of  North  Carolina  are  destined  to  attain  that  posi- 
tion for  which  their  friends  have  prayed  and  labored.  The  people  who  long  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light.  Their  rapid  progress  is  a  wonder,  and  the  fast  com- 
ing results  will  he  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  time,  hut 
in  the  great  future  when  the  gates  are  lifted  up,  and  the  King  of  Glory  enters,  tiny  who 
have  sowed  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  of  the  abundant  harvest. 

The  statistical  summary  of  this  State  is  as  follows  : 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY   REP(  >RTED. 
Dav  and  night 

256 
226 

274 
850 

11  129 

Sabbath  

12  633 

Total  ...\ 

482 

1,  124 

•'3  762 

IRREGULARLY   REPORTED, 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath  

89 
154 

107 
357 

3,463 
8  399 

Total 

243 

464 

11, 862 

Grand  total ; 

725 

1,588 

35,  624 

.  There  are  10  high  or  normal  schools,  with  489  pupils ;  54  schools  are 
graded. 

For  tuition  the  freedrnen  have  paid  $11,307  82  ;  number  of  pupils  pay- 
ing-, 8,448;  an  average  of  $3  29  per  pupil.  The  additional  expense  for 
board  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and  repairs  and  construction  of  buildings, 
will  very  largely  increase  this  sum. 

There  are  945  in  the  alphabet,  5,206  spell  and  read  easy  lessons,  and 
5,709  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  2,795  studying  geography,  4,100 
arithmetic,  and  594  higher  branches.  Average  attendance,  7,905 — more 
than  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 

The  freedrnen  sustained,  wholly,  14  schools,  and  in  part,  133.  They 
own  118  school  buildings.  The  Bureau  furnished  130  school  buildings. 
The  expenditure  by  the  Bureau  was  $1,004.  Total  cost  of  support  of 
schools  by  all  parties,  $10,899  82. 

Blank  No.  0. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c.,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  blank  ~No.  0:)  Total,  280  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau 
owns  14,  freedrnen  02,  and  other  parties  201.  Material :  All  are  of 
wood ;  size,  from  20  by  28  to  35  by  70 ;  value,  from  $50  to  $8,500.  Av- 
erage value,  $1,075;  average  size,  35  by  41. 

THIRD    CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT   OP    NORTH   CAROLINA — (TWELVE 

COUNTIES.) 

L.  E.  Rice,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

This  new  district  was,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  assigned  to  L. 
E.  Bice,  formerly  assistant  superintendent.     More  immediate  supeiin- 
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tendence  is  thereby  obtained,  as  these  counties  are  remote  from  head- 
quarters at  Raleigh.  Another  object  is  the  introduction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  colored  teachers  into  the  rural  schools  of  this  pari  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Rice,  from  Wilmington  can,  by  personal  examination,  select  this 
class  of  teachers,  and  by  frequent  inspection  secure  correct  organiza- 
tion, government,  and  modes  of  instruction.  This  is  a  desirable  experi- 
ment, and  will  be  conducted  under  the  best  possible  auspices.  Colored 
teachers,  thoroughly  qualified,  are  now  tin-  great  want  of  all  the  South. 
His  report  covers  only  the  short  period  since  his  appointment,  and  of 
course  does  not  give  full  results,  but  it  has  many  important  suggestions 
which  we  are  glad  to  insert. 
Mr.  Eice  says: 

Although  much  lias  been  accomplished,  the  great  work  of  educating  the  masses  of 
colored  children  yet  remains  in  an  embryo  state 

Children  in  ignorance.- — Within  this  district,  comprising  only  twelve  counties,  20,000 
children  of  freedmen,  and  not  less  than  10,000  children  of  tie-  laboring  class  of  whites, 
are  growing  tip  in  ignorance,  having  no  private  or  public  educational  instruction.  The 
parents  of  these  children  are  impoverished  :  have  been  deprived  of  privileges,  and  de- 
graded by  the  laws  of  the  past.  They  are  the  proper  wards  of  the  nation,  and  to  sus- 
pend or  curtail  the  educational  work  already  commenced  would  he  a  public  calamity. 

State  unprepared. — The  State  is  yet  unprepared  to  assume  full  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  its  people.  With  limited  means  for  that  purpose,  and  but  few  school 
buildings,  having  many  incompetent  district  officials,  and  many  others  indifferent  to  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  common  school  laws,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
general  government  can  safely  withdraw  its  protection  and  leave  the  uneducated 
masses,  both  white  and  colored,  to  contend  with  an  intelligent  and  powerful  class 
antagonistic  to  a  common  school  system. 

Representatives  in  Congress  should  be  urged  to  let  the  national  government  continue 
to  he  the  educator  of  both  white  and  colored  of  this  class  until  the  State  shall  care  for 
their  interests.  By  reference  to  the  statistics  appended  to  this  report,  taken  from  re- 
liable authority,  it  will  he  observed  that  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1860  was  71,021.  The  registration  of  the  same  class  in 
L868  shows  an  increase  of  8,400,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  full  registration  could  not  be 
had  for  the  purpose  of  voting. 

Tiro  hundred  thousand  unable  to  read  or  write. — The  summing  up  of  the  several  classes 
shows  in  I860  the  total  adult  population  of  both  colors,  over  twenty  years  of  age  to, 
have  been  444,325,  of  whom  240,698  could  read  and  write,  and  203,627  could  not. 

The  same  statistics  show  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  have  been 
389,149,  of  which  116,507  were  reported  as  attending  school,  leaving  272,582  non- 
attendants. 

Masses  not  reached. — During  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  war  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
tlie  educational  interests  of  the  State  were  generally  neglected;  and  since  that  period, 
although  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  and  much  accomplished,  the-  masses  are  not 
ye1  reached. 

An  uneducated  class  of  such  magnitude  demands  the  attention  of  the  State  and  nation. 
No  efforts  should  be  neglected  by  the  advocates  of  popular  education  to  place  within 
the  bauds  of  these  masses  means  to  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, that  they  may  become  intelligent  citizens,  exercising,  as  they  will  hereafter,  a 
potential  voice  in  public  affairs. 

Colored  schools  uninterrupted. — The  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  are 
generally  meeting  with  no  opposition.  A  few  localities  report  an  unfriendly  feeling 
existing.  I  believe,  however,  that  such  antagonism  has  been  confined  to  individuals 
rather  than  to  communities,  and  that  schools  for  freedmen  can  be  opened  and  remain 
uninterrupted  in  any  portion  of  the  district. 

Wilmington. — The  American  Missionary  Association  has  several  excellent  schools. 
The  Williston  "grammar  and  primary"  are  graded  schools  of  theirs  at  Wilmington, 
both  fa  nil  less  in  discipline  and  management.  Several  colored  teachers  educated  therein 
have  already  been  assigned  to  schools  in  the  country,  and  others  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  assume  charge  of  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate schools. 

A  normal  department  was  opened  on  the  first  of  January.  I  believe  it  to  he  in  com- 
petent hands,  and  will  materially  aid  in  training  advanced  scholars  who  desire  to  lie- 
come  teachers. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Home  Mission  to  colored  people  has  one  school  at  Fay- 
etteville  and  two  at  Wilmington,  employing  the  teacl  ers.  One  of  their  schools  at  tin; 
latter  place  commenced  near  the  (lose  of  December,  and  although  not  fully  organized, 
has  a  teacher  of  excellent   reputation    for  ability,  and  promises  to  become  a  popular 
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school.    The  other  schools  in  this  city  are  in  successful  operation,  and  are  conducted 
-with  ability,  making  rapid  advancement. 

Fayetteville. — The  Howard  grammar  and  primary  schools  at  Fayetteville — independent 
schools — are  of  an  advanced  character  and  have  a  large  attendance.  They  have  edu- 
cated and  sent  into  the  field  a  number  of  teachers,  from  whom  Ave  have  excellent  re- 
ports. 

Colored  teachers. — Four  schools  in  the  district  are  taught  by  colored  female  teachers  edu- 
cated at  the  north,  they  having  returned  here,  and  are  devoting  their  time,  though  with 
insufficient  compensation,  in  elevating  and  educating  their  race.  I  have  received  infor- 
mation from  several  colored  graduates  of  normal  schools  that  they  only  require  a  just 
compensation  for  their  services  to  induce  them  to  come  permanently  among  us.  At  the 
present  time  their  services  would  be  invaluable. 

Several  schools  in  the  district  are  now  taught  by  persons  having  less  merit  as  teach- 
ers than  is  desirable.  Their  number,  however,  is  small.  In  some  localities,  from  the 
eagerness  evinced  by  the  people  for  schools,  I  have  been  induced  to  approve  the  most 
competent  teachers  to  be  found,  and  permit  time  to  correct  the  deficiency.  The  Bureau 
schools  throughout  the  district  are  generally  making  rapid  progress,  and  many  have  a 
very  large  attendance.  As  the  tabular  monthly  reports  fully  indicate  the  prosperity  of 
all,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  specially  mention  many  that  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive commendation. 

White  schools. — So  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  laboring  or  poorer  class 
of  the  white  population  enjoy  no  more  educational  privileges  than  the  freedmen.  I  have 
been  urgently  solicited  to  organize  separate  schools  for  white  children,  and  I  regret 
that  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  colored  child, 
did  not  extend  to  that  class  whose  means  of  education  are  as  restricted  as  the  other. 
I  believe  that  generally  throughout  the  South  less  objection  to  colored  schools  would 
exist  if  it  were  apparent  that  the  government  provided  for  the  instruction  of  all  per- 
sons, (who  for  good  cause  heretofore  have  been  denied  the  opportunities  of  education,) 
without  distinction  of  color. 

Miss  Bradley's  schools. — In  this  city  are  two  free  schools  for  white  children,  which 
during  the  last  term  received  aid  from  the  Bureau.  These  schools  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley,  and  are  largely  attended,  having  about  350  schol- 
ars. In  December,  1866,  Miss  B.  arrived  in  Wilmington,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
her  philanthropic  work.  In  the  southerly  portion  of  the  city  a  dilapidated  school  build- 
ing, long  closed,  was  thrown  open.  She  gathered  the  children  in  one  by  one — none 
more  forlorn — no  task  less  inviting.  Through  the  first  inclement  season  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  both  food  and  clothing  to  keep  them  in  school.  Early  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  soon  changed  to  an  eagerness  to  educate  their  families,  and  to-day  the 
instruction  of  nearly  300  children,  of  the  poor  and  laboring  class  of  whites,  tells  its  own 
eloquent  tale  respecting  the  arduous  labors  of  Miss  Bradley  and  assistants,  and  her 
claims  upon  all  the  charitable  to  whom  she  may  apply  tor  aid. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  third  district  is  as  follows: 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Fupils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 
Sabbath  .                        

50 

25 

52 
133 

2,310 
1,726 

Total                             , 

75 

185 

4,  036 

IRREGULARLY    REPORTED. 

4 

4 

150 

Total 

4 

4 

150 

Grand  total 

79 

189 

4,186 

Average  attendance,  1,642 ;  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition,  494; 
amount  of  tuition  paid,  $517  56  ;  an  average  of  $1  04f  per  pupil.  Xiira- 
ber  of  schools  sustained  in  part  by  freedmen,  30;  buildings  owned  by 
freedmen,  13. 
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There  are  323  pupils  in  the  alphabet,  1,154  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
sons, ;ui(l  740  arc  advanced  readers;  453  are  studying  geography,  680 
arithmetic,  851  writing,  and  41)  are  studyiug  higher  branches. 

The  Bureau  has  expended  for  educational  purposes,  $825.  Total  ex- 
penditure by  all  parties,  $1,998  70. 

Ed.  Form  X<>.i>. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 

schools,  of  which  The  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been  obtained, 

,  (as  shown  on  Biank  No.  6:)  Total,  61  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau 

own  4.  other  parties,  .">7.     Value,  from  $200  to  $4,500.     Average  size. 

24  by  32.     Average  value,  $1,320. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 
Edward  L.  Deane,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education. 

On  the  10th  of  July  last  Brevet  Major  H.  Neide  was  relieved  by 
Brevet  Major  Edward  L.  Deane,  who  immediately  assumed  charge  of 
the  office. 

By  diligent  labor  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  reorganized, 
many  new  buildings  erected  or  repaired,  and  the  total  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  pupils  has  nearly  doubled  since  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  South  Carolina,  with  so  loyal  an  administra- 
tion and  so  many  colored  State  representatives,  does  not  at  once  estab- 
lish by  law  a  liberal  school  system.  The  present  legislature  will,  it  is 
believed,  do  this  before  the  close  of  their  session.  In  the  meantime,  the 
practically  good  condition  of  their  schools  shows  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished where  there  is  right  public  sentiment. 

Major  Deane  reports  : 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  office,  as  there  was  then  a  general  vacation  of  schools  in 
tin-  State.  I  tinned  my  attention  to  repairing  and  putting  in  order,  preparatory  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fall  term,  such  school  buildings  as  required  renovation.  I  also 
canvassed  tin-  various  applications  received  from  freedmen  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
school-houses  in  their  respective  localities,  making  such  selections  as  in  my  opinion 
seemed  to  be  must  needed.  These  applications  were  forwarded  and  approved,  and  there- 
upon contracts  were  entered  into  with  reliable  parties  for  the  erection  of  the  houses. 
Appended  to  this  report  please  find  a  tabular  statement  of  school-houses  repaired  and 
erected  under  my  supervision  since  the  12th  of  July,  1869. 

In  my  opinion,  thin  branch  of  the  work  has  so  far  progressed  that  an  appropriation 
of  sl5,000  would  complete  buildings  at  all  points  where  proper  assurances  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  class  of  schools  superior  to  the  ordinary  common  schools  can  lie  had. 

Falling  off  of  contribution*. — The  fall  and  winter  term  id'  schools,  supported  by  north- 
ern charitable  associations  and  freedmen,  has  usually  commenced  about  the  first  of 
<  >ctober.  This  year  only  29  of  the  number  (72)  reported  in  December  were  in  opera- 
tion during  that  month.  The  reasons  given  were  that  contributions  hail  fallen  off  in 
the  North;  that  there  was  a  general  lack  of  interest  manifested,  attributed  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  southern  people  should  support 
their  own  schools.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  ideas  should  for  a  moment  he  enter- 
tained, as  my  experience  of  four  years  in  this  State  teaches  me  that  at  no  time  since 
the  close  of  the  war  has  there  been  a  greater  necessity  for  charitable  aid  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  freedmen  than  at  present. 

Legislature. — The  legislature,  although  most  thoroughly  radical,  with  a  great  pre- 
dominance of  colored  members,  failed  at  their  last  two  sessions  to  pass  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  common  school  system.  Their  neglect  of  so  important  a  matter  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted. 

Increase. — During  the  month  of  November  there  was  a  gain  of  15  schools,  making  44 
in  session,  under  the  control  of  120  teachers,  with  an  attendance  id'  ">,41?  pupils.  In 
December,  there  was  a  further  increase  of  28  schools,  66  teachers,  and  2,997  pupils. 

Patron*. — of  the  schools  in  this  state,  the  New  England  branch  of  the  freedmen's 
commission  supported  18,  including  a  normal  school,  which  I  will  hereafter  mention 
more  at  length. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Home  Missions  support  12  schools,  all  of  excellent 
character. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  support,  at  heavy  expense,  a  normal  school  of 
high  standing,   known   as   the  Avery  Institute,  located  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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They  have  also  the  schools  at  Hilton  Head  Island,  and,  I  learn,  are  about  commencing 
some  three  others. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church  are  the  patrons  of  some  seven  or  eight 
schools,  including  the  Clarlin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  which,  though 
but  lately  put  in  operation,  bids  fair  to  become  a  superior  college  and  training  school 
for  clergymen  and  teachers. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's  committee  on  freedmen  have  under  their  con- 
trol seven  schools,  including  the  Wallingford  Academy  of  Charleston. 

The  Pennsylvania  Friends'  Association  have  six  nourishing  schools. 

Eleven  schools  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freedmen,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  denomination,  which,  perhaps,  should  he  classed  in  the  previous 
statement  of  their  schools.  The  preachers  of  that  denomination,  being  mostly  colored 
men,  have  a  better  hold  upon  the  affections  and  feelings  of  the  freed  people  than 
others,  aifd  succeed  in  obtaining  larger  contributions  from  them  for  the  support  of 
schools  Than  can  possibly  be  raised  either  by  tax  or  tuition  on  the  part  of  other  so- 
cieties. 

When  we  remember  the  meagre  pittance  laborers  receive  from  the  white  employers 
of  this  community,  (the  average  wages  throughout  the  State  being  hut  $8  per  month, 
out  of  which  large  families  often  have  to  be  supported,  clothed  and  educated,)  we  can 
but  wonder  that  any  sum,  however  small,  can  be  raised  on  any  pretense  from  such  a 
poverty-stricken  class. 

'fhe  Protestant  Episcopal  Home  Mission  has  a  large  and  superior  school  in  Charles- 
ton, known  as  the  Franklin  Street  High  School.  This  has  been  kept  in  operation  by 
the  unaided  efforts  of  one  man.  Rev.  A.  T.  Porter,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
noble  stand  he  has  taken— so  far  in  advance  of  his  coadjutors  in  this  State— in  the  edu- 
cation of  freedmen. 

Public  school. — The  public  school  commissioners  of  Charleston  have  a  school,  known 
as  the  "Morris  Street."  numbering  -nil  pupils,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of 
freed  children.  From  a  personal  inspection  I  feel  warranted  in  commending  it  highly. 
As  far  as  known,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  this  State  of  municipal  authorities  assum- 
ing the  voluntary  support  of  a  school  for  freed  children.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  state 
that  this  action  on  their  part  was  effected  by  Governor  R.  K.  Scott,  when  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  and  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  under  the  control  of  a 
party  inimical  to  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen. 

Condition  of  the  freed  people— As  to  the  real  condition  of  the  freed  people  in  this  State, 
I  will  not  allow  that  any  man  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  myself;  my  opportunities 
for  acquiring  such  knowledge  having  been  while  assistant  adjutant  general  to  the 
assistant  commissioner  for  two  years,  one  and  a  half  years  as  disbursing  officer,  and 
the  past  six  months  as  superintendent  of  education  of  this  Bureau.  These  positions 
have  brought  me  daily  and  hourly  into  contact  with  people  from  every  portion  of  the 
State.  1  therefore  feci  warranted  in  stating  that  the  freedmen,  as  a  class,  are  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  in  educational,  religious,  and  moral  standing.  They  acquire  political 
information  and  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  our  government  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  class  of  foreign  emigrants  ever  brought  to  this  country. 

Not  intemperate.- — They  are  not,  as  a  class,  intemperate,  as  has  been  alleged.  Granted 
that  upon  the  sea-coast  there  exists  a  greater  social  demoralization  than  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  the  reasons  therefor  are  palpable  to  every  thinking  man. 

There  are  not  as  many  habitual  drunkards  among  them,  proportionally,  as  can  be 
found  among  the  whites,  though,  in  a  community  where  nearly  every  white  man  in- 
dulges in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  would  seem  strange  if  the  freedmen  did  not 
imitate  those  whom  they  have  always  been  taught  to  respect. 

Infanticide. — Infanticide  has  been  charged  against  them  as  a  common  crime.  This  is 
a  willful  and  deliberate  slander.  Not  a  solitary  instance  was  ever  reported  during  the 
four  years'  existence  of  the  Bureau  in  this  State,  and  its  agents  have  had  extraordinary 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  concerning  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  people. 

To  a  northern  man,  who  now  makes  his  first  visit  to  this  community,  the  freedmen 
must  necessarily  appear  squalid  and  ignorant.  But  such  a  person  has  no  standpoint 
in  the  past  from  which  to  review  their  position,  and  cannot  appreciate  the  progress 
made  since  their  practical  emancipation  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Special  eases  are 
within  my  own  knowledge,  which  would  astonish  even  those  familial'  with  their  ad- 
vancement, showing  how  much  men,  who  were  launched  into  the  world  literally  naked, 
can  accomplish  by  patient  industry. 

Idleness. — Scarcely  auy  complaint  has  been  made  by  planters,  during  the  past  year, 
of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen. 

()",)/•/,■  of  the  Bureau. — It  may  occur  to  you  that  I  have  in  this  portion  of  my  report 
digressed  from  a  strictly  educational  account  of  the  freed  people,  but  it  is  my  wish  to 
convince  all  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  State  has  not  been  in  vain.  Indeed, 
to  it,  almost  solely,  is  this  State  indebted  for  its  present  good  condition,  both  morally 
and  financially.  During  the  early  existence  of  the  Bureau  it  was  the  only  light  and 
assistance  vouchsafed  to  the  freedmen;  their  sole  guide  and  protector  through  those 
trying  days  when  it  seemed,  even   to  the  most  hopeful,  that  the  colored  people  would 
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be  obliged  to  again  relapse  into  their  previous  servile  condition,  bettered  only  in  a 
uame.  While  it  may  appear  to  some  thai  the  opportune  moment  has  arrived  when 
the  national  government  should  withdraw  its  fostering  care  from  this  class,  to  those 
more  conversant  with  their  real  condition  it  seems  quite  too  soon.  Much  more  should 
he  done  in  educational  matters.  Would  it  were  possible  to  infuse  a  little  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  animates  some  of  our  self-sacrificing  teachers,  into  the  hearts  of  our 
legislators,  that  they  might  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  elevating  millions 
of  emancipated  slaves  to  the  condition  of  intelligent  freemen,  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  elevation  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and  money,  and  the  latter  should  be  forth- 
coming without  grudging  it  to  such  a  purpose. 

The  following  are  statements  of  school-houses  built  and  repaired  : 

Tabular  statement  of  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  school-houses  in  South  Carolina,  by 
Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Land*,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  L869. 


Location. 

Cost. 

Size. 

Material. 

Value  of 

Int. 

Who  owns  tlu-  lot. 

si.  nun  no 

.-no  00 

l.uoo  CO 

30x40 
25x40 
30x40 

Wood 
Wood 
Wood 

$100  nn 

5ii  nn 

inn  no 

Freedmen. 

Freedmen. 

Freedmen. 

2.  800  00 

250  00 

Note. — These  houses  have  been  contracted  for  ami  completed  since  July  12, 1S00. 
NUMBER  UNDER  CONTRACT,  BUT  NOT  YET  COMPLETED. 


Location. 

Cost. 

Size. 

Material. 

Value  of 
lot. 

Who  owns  the  lot. 

62,  500  00 

1,  COO  00 

500  00 
5110  00 
700  00 
500  00 

(  2stories  ? 
}  26x50  ..  5 
311x40 
25x40 
25x30  ..... 

25x40  

25x31) 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood.... 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

s: to 

100  (10 

5ii  on 

50  on 

inn  nn 

50  00 

Freedmen. 

Walterboro 

Freedmen. 
Freedmen. 

Freedmen. 

( i-raniteville 

Blackville 

Freedmen. 
Fl'l'i'duieli. 

5,  700  00 

050  00 

Tabular  statement  of  amount  expended  in  repairs  upon  school-houses  in  South  Carolina  by 
Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Land*,  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1869. 


Locality. 


Ownership. 


Aiken 

Beaufort 

Col  u  in  hia 

Charleston 

Orphan  Asylum 

Shaw  Schools 

Chester 

Darlington  

Eustis  Place 

Florence 

Marion 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Meeting  streel  post  office 

Sun  iter 

Shiloh 

Wionsboro  

( (rangeburg 

.1  mounts  authorized  to  be  •  xpended,  but  not  yet 
completed. 

Johns  Island 

Krngstree 

Belton 


Freedmen 

Freedmen 

Bureau  

1'rot.  K] >is.  Home  "Mission... 
Prut.  Epis.  Home  Mission... 

Bureau  

Rented 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Freedmen 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Rented  

Freedmen 

Freedmen 

Bureau 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Bureau  anil  American  Miss.  Ass'n 

Freedmen 

I  i  eedmen 


Amount  ex- 

pended. 

.4500 

00 

1,  nun 

no 

100  00 

-jinn 

00 

2,400  00 

100  00 

30 

00 

100 

00 

800  00 

35 

75 

150  00 

40 

on 

4(1 

on 

.,un 

00 

100  III) 

.-,1) 

00 

2.  500 

00 

10,  445 

75 

$100 

00 

250 

(III 

L00 

00 

450  00 
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Major  Dean  sends  the  following  appendix  to  the  above  report.  It 
adds  a  number  of  interesting  items  : 

Change  of  sentiment. — The  question  is  frequently  asked  by  those  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  freedmenif  there  is  any  favorable  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
white  element  of  this  community  I  Upon  this  subject  I  am  obliged  to  reply  that  there 
is  no  general  alteration  of  popular  opinion;  the  masses  are  opposed  to  any  movement 
that  will  tend  to  elevate  the  freed  people. 

Specimen  cases. — As  a  specimen  case,  a  school  was  opened  last  October,  in  the  town  of 
Walhalla,  South  Carolina,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedmeu's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  by  a  young  lady  from  Vermont.  The  village  is  the  county 
seat,  has  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  whites  and  five  hundred  colored  people.  This 
was  the  very  first  attempt  to  open  a  school  for  colored  children  in  thai  community.  A 
number  of  white  men  decided  to  use  their  efforts  to  break  up  the  school.  They  hired 
a  drunken  vagabond  negro  to  attend  its  sessions,  and  accompany  the  teacher  home 
through  the  village  street.  A  northern  gentleman  residing  there  heard  of  the  plan, 
and  prevented  the  performance  of  the  last  part  of  the  scheme.  The  county  school 
commissioner  passes  the  school  every  day,  hut  will  not  even  recognize  its  existence. 

At  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  constructing  a  large  school 
building  for  the  education  of  freed  children,  was  driven  from  the  hotel  at  which  he  was 
boarding  by  armed  men,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  building  a  school  house. 
This  occurred  on  the  "24th  of  December,  1869.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure 
board  for  white  teachers  employed  in  a  colored  school  in  that  town,  or  to  rent  a  build- 
ing to  be  occupied  by  them. 

1  might  give  other  examples  of  the  existing  spirit,  but  deem  these  sufficient. 

Anxiety  to  learn. — The  colored  people  are  more  anxious  than  ever  to  educate  them- 
selves and  their  children.  I  have  seen  children  on  the  road  to  school  who  have  walked 
seven  miles  every  morning  before  nine  o'clock,  and  some  of  them  were  not  ten  years 
old.     Such  instances  are  common  in  the  country  schools  all  over  the  State. 

Child  labor. — As  soon  as  a  child  becomes  sufficient  in  size  to  warrant  its  being  put  to 
work  in  the  cotton  field,  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  withdraw  it  from  the  school;  this  is 
done  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  from  choice.  Thus  it  is  that  few  ever  get  beyond 
the  second  of  a  series  of  readers,  a  knowledge  of  numerals,  a  smattering  of  the  simpler 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  some  very  vague  ideas  of  geography.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  of  the  most  conhning  character,  occupying  nearly 
eleven  months  of  every  year. 

Poverty. — The  grinding  poverty  of  the  colored  people  in  all  ways  retards  their  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  useless  to  expect  To  supply  them  teat  hers  and  clergymen  of  their  own 
color,  of  fair  education,  unless  the  support  of  young  men  can  he  undertaken  by  socie- 
ties during  their  course  of  study. 

Self-supporting  labor.— An  application  of  the  manual  labor,  self-supporting  system, 
might,  in  my  opinion,  safely  be  made  in  this  State.  I  have  seen  the  experiment  car- 
ried out  to  a  limited  extent  upon  the  plantation  of  J.  J.  Knox,  esq.,  of  Sumter  County. 
He  allotted  a  number  of  acres  of  land  to  two  young  men  in  1868,  who  cultivated  the 
same  under  his  direction,  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  profits  to  their  education. 
They  made  a  good  crop  for  two  successive  years,  and  are  now  able  to  carry  out  their 
hearts'  desire. 

Adults  striving  to  learn. — I  find  in  traveling  over  this  State  that  nearly  every  teacher 
of  fair  ability  has,  among  his  night-school  pupils,  one  or  more  adults,  who  are  striving 
to  acquire  more  than  an  elementary  education.  Could  these  young  persons  be  gathered 
together  and  educated  under  favorable  auspices,  they  would  be  of  great  service  to  their 
race,  as  the  fact  of  their  ardeut  desire  is  evidence  of  capability  to  acquire  a  large  amouut 
of  knowledge. 

Northern  societies. — It  will  not  answer  to  leave  the  future  education  of  the  freed 
people  entirely  to  the  civil  powers,  for  many  reasons.  In  this  State  the  election  of 
county  superintendents  is  placed  on  purely  political  grounds,  and  they  put  their 
favorites  into  positions  as  teachers  without  regard  to  fitness.  The  whites  will  not 
interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  it  must  for  years  remain  the  duty 
of  northern  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  to  continue  the  aid  they  have  hereto- 
fore so  liberally  granted  to  the  support  of  graded  and  normal  schools,  else  competent 
native  teachers  cannot  be  provided. 
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REGULARLY   REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath 

Total 

IRREGULARLY   REPORTED. 

1  >ay  and  night 

Sabbath 

Total 

Grand  total 


Schools.     Teachers.      Pupils. 


72 
56 


128 


186 
373 


359 


5 
100 


105 


233 


300 


305 


864 


8,414 
6,  376 


14,790 


'2110 

5,  (KM) 


•Jill) 


19,  990 


Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools  nine  are  graded ; 
two  are  high  or  training  schools,  with  041*  pupils. 

The  freedmen  have  paid  for  tuition  $~>~>o  15. 

In  alphabet  there  are  1,315  pupils;  3,041  spell  and  read  easy  lessons; 
and  3,218  arc  advanced  readers.  There  are  3,059  studying  geography; 
3,857  studying  arithmetic;  and  585  higher  branches.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  6,401,  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly  five  schools,  and  in  part,  35.  They 
own  27  school  buildings.  The  Bureau  furnished  40  buildings  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Ed.  Form  Xo.(}. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  material,  &c.,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  Blank  No.  0:)  Total,  40  buildings,  of  which  the  freedmen 
own  32,  and  other  parties  14;  material:  3  are  of  brick  and  43  of  wood; 
size  :  from  12  by  30  to  00  by  100  :  value,  from  $300  to  $20,000 ;  average 
size.  28  by  54;  average  value,  $2,813  04. 

GEORGIA. 

Brevet  Colonel  J.  R.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Notwithstanding  delay  in  State  reconstruction,  and  the  violent  agitations 
of  political  parties,  Georgia  has  carried  her  freedmen's  schools  directly 
onward.  A  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  was  established  at  an  early 
period  throughout  the  State,  and  the  people  have  been  "  a  law  unto 
themselves." 

The  freedmen  have  given,  during  the  past  six  months,  about  four  times 
as  much  for  tuition  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Poor 
as  this  people  are,  they  are  devising  liberal  things  for  themselves  and 
posterity  :  and  by  industry  and  savings  are  constantly  increasing  their 
means  to  execute  their  plans.  Thousands  among  them  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for  comfortable  homes,  in  which  they  are  now  prepared 
to  rear  intelligent  and  virtuous  families. 

The  schools,  as  reported  during  the  year,  have  increased  from  125  to 
204;  teachers  from  144  to  240  ;  and  pupils  from  6,532  to  8,645.  These 
are  the  day  and  night  schools.  Sabbatli  schools  have  increased  in  about 
the  same  proportion. 
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Xliis  speaks  well  for  all  parties,  freedmen,  patrons,  and  superintend- 
ents, both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Bureau.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
seen  that  very  many  obstacles  have  been  encountered. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Colonel  Lewis : 

Besides  the  supcrindent  of  education  there  have  been  regularly  employed  Mr.  E.  A. 
Mar.',  as  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Cook,  and  (from  October  15)  Mr.  G. 
H.  Farnham  as  clerks,  and  Isaac  Hill  as  messenger. 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  of  the  schools  commenced  their  regular  term  until  late  in  Octo- 
ber, nearly  four  months  of  the  six  included  in  this  report  have  been  vacation. 

Incompetent  teachers'. — The  schools  reported  for  July,  August,  and  September,  andmost 
of  those  in  October  were  irregular,  independent,  and  experimental  schools,  taught 
mainly  by  inexperienced  and,  to  a  great  extent,  incompetent  teachers.  These  teachers, 
however,  being  colored  are  able  to  collect  tar  more  tuition  from  the  freedmen  thanitis 
possible  for  our  best  society  teachers  to  obtain. 

Mismanagement. — In  many  of  the  large  cities  where  we  have  excellent  white  teachers 
and  convenient  school-houses,  the  freedmen  will  send  their  children  to  ignorant  colored 
teachers,  occupying  uncomfortable  school-rooms,  and  pay  them  one  dollar  a  month 
tuition  rather  than  send  them  to  the  society  schools,  aud  pay  fifty  or  twenty-five  cents 
a  month. 

Sectarian  feeling. — This  mismanagement  arises  principally  from  ignorant  sectarian 
prejudices,  and  the  better  opportunities  of  the  colored  teachers  to  obtain  an  influence 
among  the  freedmen.  Nothing  interferes  so  much  with  the  school  work  as  bitter  feeling 
between  the  various  churches:  these  quarrels  being  too  often  formented  and  fostered 
by  unprincipled  though  professedly  Christian  men.  I  thiuk,  however,  I  can  see  a  little 
improvement  in  this  regard  during  the  last  three  months. 

Better  condition— As  a  general  thing  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  hist  year.  They  made  large  crops,  which  have  been  sold  at  good 
prices;  a  tar  larger  proportion  than  ever  before  have  made  reasonably  fair  settlements 
with  their  employers,  and  very  many  have  made  money.  Having  visited  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  during  the  last  six  weeks,  I  find  large  numbers  have  secured  farm- 
ing-lands, house-lots,  and  dwellings,  anil  have  established  comfortable  domestic  life 
and  habits. 

Somen  and  property— I  found  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  seventy-one  families,  living  in 
homes  of  their  own,'  bought  and  paid  for,  and  many  more  have  made  a  beginning. 
Quite  a  large  number  have  bought  lands  in  the  adjoining  district.  In  this  city  a  large 
number  have  bought  lots  and  built  cottages;  there  are  hundreds  here  who  have 
homes  of  their  own,  such  as  they  are. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Savannah  I  found  a  settlement  of  about  forty  families,  called  Ditt- 
mersville,  with  many  comfortable  houses  and  good  lots,  ranging  in  value  from  $300  to 
$1,000,  and  all  but  one  are  paid  for.  In  Macon,  Columbus,  Albany,  Cuthbert,  Thomas- 
ville,  Rome,  and  indeed  almost  every  town  in  Georgia,  many  freedmen  have  bought, 
and  own  respectable  homesteads,  and  there  are  few  counties  in  the  .state  where  they 
have  not  purchased  lands  and  commenced  farming  on  their  own  account.  Indeed,  I 
believe  for  every  dollar  of  property  owned  by  freedmen  two  years  ago  they  now  own 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth.  With  this  increase  of  property  have  come  greater  inde- 
pendence, and  a  more  accurate  estimation  of  their  claims  and  rights. 

Opposition. — In  one  half  of  the  State  there  is  little  opposition  to  freedmen's  schools, 
and  respectable  citizens  give  them  countenance  and  support.  In  many  counties,  how- 
ever, there  still  exists  great  bitterness  of  feeling  against  all  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  bands  of  K.  K.  K.,  armed  and  disguised  men,  have  committed  most  atrocious  out- 
rages. 

About  the  last  of  November  Mr.  R.  H.  Gladding,  who  has  been  teaching  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Greensboro,  was  driven  away.  The 
man  with -whom  he  boarded  (a  white  man)  was  taken  out  of  his  own  house  in  the 
night  and  unmercifully  whipped.  Mr.  Abram  Colby,  (colored.)  a  member  elect  of  the 
legislature,  and  one  of  Mr.  Gladdiug's strongest  supporters  in  the  school  work,  was  also 
taken  out  of  his  house  and  beaten  nearly  to  death.  Mr.  Gladding  was  warned  to 
leave  and  appealed  to  the  mayor  for  protection,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  civil  authorities  to  prevent  outrages  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to   leave. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  P.  H.  Gillen,  a  white  man,  and  resident  of  Maxey's  Station, 
Oglethorpe  County,  was  taken  out  in  the  night,  whipped  nearly  to  death,  and  forced 
to  leave.  Numerous  outrages  of  like  character  have  been  committed  by  disguised 
men  in  the  night-time  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Green,  Taliaferro,  Wilkes,  Elbert, 
and  others.  I  have  also  found  outrages  of  similar  character  being  committed  in  this 
month  (December)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  These  murders  and  outrages  are 
committed  by  organized  gangs,  generally  in  the  night,  and  the  civil  authorities  seem 
to  be  unable'  to  prevent  them.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  respectable  citizens  condemn 
them  in  secret  ;  hut  are  so  overawed  and  intimidated  that  they  dare  take  no  steps 
against  these  outlaws. 
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Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  school  work  goes  on  with  increased  efficiency. 

The  freed  men  pay  more  liberally  than  ever  toward  the  support  of  their  schools.  The 
want  dt'  nionej  and  the  great  amount  <>t'  work  t « »  be  done  have  made  it  necessary  for 
all  the  societies  to  charge  a  nominal  tuition  to  aid  in  the  support  of  their  teachers. 

They  have  also  made  progress  in  providing  church  and  school  buildings,  which  have 
been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  special  report. 

Buildings  by  Bureau. — This  Bureau,  besides  completing  the  normal  school  building  at 
Atlanta,  has  aided  in  erecting  a  school  building  at  Americus,  and  one  at  Newton;  a 
church  school-house  at  Clinton,  and  work  is  now  going  on  upon  a  school-house  at 
Berne,  and  one  each  at  Ringgold,  Waynesboro,  and  Dittmerville.  Arrangements  are, 
also  being  made  to  erect  school  buildings  at  Quitman,  Camilla,  Cuthbert,  and  other 
places. 

A  tew  teachers  have  been  paid  a  small  salary  from  the  school  fund,  the  balance  hav- 
ing been  paid  by  the  freedmen. 

I  ha\  e  also  received  $2,000  from  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  Peabody  fund,  for  one-half  of  the 
present  school  year,  with  the  promise  that  he  will  apply  to  the  trustees  for  a  like  sum 
for  The  last  half  of  the  year. 

Increase. — The  number  of  pupils  for  November  was  eight  thousand  and  seventy-three  ; 
one-third  larger  than  has  been  reported  in  school  any  previous  year  during  November. 
The  reports  for  December  show  a  further  increase  of  seventy-two.  It  will  he  seen  that 
eight  teachers  have  received  aid  from  the  county  poor  school  fund.  These  are  at  Au- 
gusta, Macon,  and  Liberty  County.  We  feel  proud  of  this,  as  it  is  the  first  aid  which 
we  have  received  from  local  authorities.  It  is  from  the  county  tax,  levied  for  school 
purposes,  and  which  has  generally  been  expended  for  white  schools  alone. 

Colored  teachers. — The  great  necessity  is  for  colored  teachers;  this  we  hope,  in  part, 
soon  to  supply.  The  normal  school  building,  commenced  June  1st,  was  completed  and 
school  organized  October  13th.  There  are  now  about  seventy  preparatory  and  normal 
pupils,  and  a  model  school  of  fifty.  We  anticipate  great  assistance  fiom  these  pupils 
very  soon.     The  school  has  opened  successfully  and  promises  great  usefulness. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  schools  will  show  good  progress;  although  we  are 
somewhat  disappointed  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  do  not  continue  to  attend,  so  as 
to  become  fitted  for  teachers.     Particular  attention  is  now  given  to  this  subject. 

Confederate  States  property. — "With  regard  to  Confederate  States  property  to  which 
this  Bureau  has  a  claim,  I  have  to  say  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
the  laboratory  property,  at  Macon,  was  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the  6th 
I  teeember.  for  $24,000,  and  the  right  of  this  Bureau  to  the  money  is  to  be  argued  be- 
fore the  United  States  district  court  the  same  as  though  we  had  interfered  to  prevent 
the  sale.     I  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  our  securing  the  most  of  this  money. 

I  have  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  city  of  Maco  i  t  >  pay  us  $7,500  tor  our  in- 
terest in  the  armory  property  at  Macon.  This,  I  think,  is  the  best  we  can  do.  The 
money  will  not  all  be  paid  until  the  1st  of  March,  but  no  titles  are  given  until  all  is 
paid.  The  deeds  to  the  powder- works  property  undisposed  of  at  Augusta  have  been 
forwarded.  This  property  ought  to  bring  $2,000  more.  From  recent  developments  in 
regard  to  the  Etowah  iron  works  property,  I  fear  we  shall  not  realize  anything  from  it. 
I  trust  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  money  received  from  above  sales,  when  realized. 
may  he  allowed  me  for  school  expenditure  in  this  State. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  as  follows: 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY   KEPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath 

104 
H»7 

•>:  !0 
447 

S,  145 
8,47  1 

Total 

301 

677 

16,619 

IRREGULARLY   REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath 


5110 
4iio 


Total 

14 

24 

'  no 

Grand  total 

315 

701 

17, 519 
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Number  of  high  or  training  schools,  1 ;  number  of  pupils,  65  ;  number 
of  graded  schools,  17. 

For  tuition  the  freedmen  have  paid  $6,S27  29;  an  average  of  $1  36 
per  pupil — 5,017  pupils  having  paid. 

There  are  1.144  pupils  in  alphabet;  3,760  spell  and  read  easy  lessons, 
and  2,640  are  advanced  readers.  In  geography  there  are  2,782 ;  in  arith- 
metic, 3,410,  and  469  higher  bandies.  Average  attendance,  6,940;  So 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly,  or  in  part,  163  of  the  schools,  and 
own  37  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  conducted.  The  Bureau  fur- 
nished 26  buildings  for  school  purposes.  Total  expenditure  by  all  par- 
ties, $6,827  29. 

Ed.  Form  JSFo.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freed- 
men's  schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been 
obtained,  (as  shown  on  Blank  No.  6:)  Total,  65  buildings,  of  which  the 
Bureau  owns  14, freedmen  10,  other  parties  41.  Material:  Two  are  of 
brick,  63  are  of  wood.  Size,  from  18  by  24  to  40  by  100.  Value,  from 
$100  to  $25,000.     Average  size,  40  by  52.     Average  value,  $2,511  58. 

FLORIDA. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  W.  Gile,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Schools  in  Florida  continue  to  increase.  The  new  life,  spoken  of  in 
our  last  report  as  infused  into  the  work  by  Colonel  Gile,  has  had  growth, 
and,  taking  the  whole  year,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State. 

From  31  schools,  32  teachers,  and  1,181  pupils  in  1869,  there  are  now 
153  schools,  157  teachers,  6,992  pupils. 

This  disparity  may  have  been  partly  caused  by  fault  in  reporting  last 
year,  but  the  real  and  known  progress  is  remarkable. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
Florida  will  soon  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

The  superintendent  sums  up  as  follows : 

By  referring  to  my  outline  map  herewith  inclosed,  the  precise  location  of  all  our 
schools  will  be  observed.  They  are  distributed  among  the  different  counties,  as  fol- 
lows :  Nassau,  7  ;  Duval,  9  ;  .Jefferson,  1 ;  Alachua,  26  ;  Madison.  6;  Levy,  10  ;  Clay, 
9;  St.  Johns,  1 ;  Columbia,  6  ;  Franklin,  1 ;  Hamilton,  6;  Escambia,  4;  Gadsden,  22  ; 
Walton,  2;  Leon,  5;  Wakulla,  K);  Suwanee,  4;  Orange,  6.  These  schools  have 
nearly  all  been  three  months  in  session,  supported  in  part  by  the  Bureau,  in  part  by 
taxes  levied  for  school  purposes  under  the  State  school  law,  aud  in  part  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association. 

The  Bureau' furnishes  buildings,  as  follows:  Number  owned,  12;  number  rented,  75. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  county  boards,  except  for  four  schools,  employing  eight 
teachers  ;  transportation  and  board  of  said  eigl»t  being  paid  by  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association. 

'Construction. — The  total  disbursements  by  the  Bureau  for  the  six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  on  account  of  school  buildings,  aggregates  $7,205  30,  expended  as  follows  : 

Phillips  neighborhood 81,000  00 

Sammisville 1,000  on 

Manderin 3,780  00 

Newnansville 675  30 

Seventy-five    buildings , 750  00 

Total - 7,205  30 

Houses  are  in  course  of  construction  at  Waldo,  Archer,  and  Stark,  and  repairs  pro- 


nouses  are  in  course  oi  construction  ar  vvaiuo,  aicjibi,  aim   otaiii,  aiiu  ic^auo  piu- 
ressinji'  at  various  other  points.     From  the  limited  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
shall  not  lie  able  to  proceed  further  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  though  there 
„ro  many  points  in   the  State  where  large  schools  could  be  successfully  carried  on  if 
proper  building  accommodation  could  be  furnished. 

Success. — The  schools  already  established  are  generally  successful,  although  with  in- 
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Btanees  where  they  have  comparatively  foiled,  through  the.  inefficiency  of  teachers,  "who 
have  l if -11  mostly  selected  from  among  the  native  inhahitants,  the  counties  being  too 
poor  to  employ  competent  teachers  from  the  North. 

Books. — Many  of  the  schools  suffer  for  want  of  hooks;  three  or  four  scholars  often 
Btudvin",  or  attempting  to  do  so,  from  some  obsolete  text-hook  resuscitated  for  the 
occasion,  [f  the  general  government  is  to  continue  its  assistance,  is  there  not  some  way 
whereby  tliis  great  ueed  can*be  supplied  .' 

Public  sentiment— The  education  of  the  youth  of  the  South  is  fraught  with  too  much 
importance  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  intrusted  entirely  to  State  or  local  influence.  The 
determined  hostility  of  sentiment  towards  the  general  government  which  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  South,  finds  vent  in  their  literature  and  public 
journals,  accusing  the  "Lincoln"  government,  in  the  past  and  present,  of  every  act 
ao-o-ressive  and  oppressive  enumerated  in  national  sins.  These  accusations,  carefully 
supported  as  they  are  by  sophistical  arguments,  already  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  their  truth  being  urged  l>y  the  intelligent  and  educated  of  the  com- 
munity, must  make  a  lasting  impression,  as  is  intended,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  Control  the  future  of  this  section  of  our  common  country. 

Supervision. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  evil  influence  can  be  most  effectually  met  and 
counteracted  by  a  careful  supervision  of  public  schools.  This  supervision  should  not 
be  merely  passive,  with  its  duties  confined  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  com- 
piling of  reports,  hut  active  and  strong,  and  capable  of  extending  pecuniary  aid,  as 
without  such  aid  hut  little  influence  could  be  maintained. 

History  of  the  war. — In  this  connection  I  desire  to  make  an  earnest  recommendation 
that  a  carefully  compiled  history  of  the  late  war,  (political  and  military,)  in  series 
suitable  for  the  lower  grades,  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  southern  schools.  Will 
our  whole  duty  be  done  until  some  such  action  is  taken  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
now  being  insidiously  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  community  by  the  means  above 
mentioned  .'  There  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  proposition  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  southern  press,  "that  all  text-books  sent  from  the  North  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  he  carefully  examined,  that  no  sentiment  offensive  to  the  South 
shall  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pupils." 

We  make  no  comments  on  the  above  proposition.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  sectional  animosity  should  be  in  any  way  continued,  and  especially 
by  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  young.  History  should  contain  only 
facts,  giving  true  impressions  of  the  times  described.  Such  authentic 
and  reliable  history  will  ere  long  be  compiled,  covering  the  period  of 
the  late  rebellion,  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  State  : 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY   REPORTED. 

137 
58 

141 

3(57 

6,  1VJ 

Sabbath 

2,736 

Total 

195 

508 

9,188 

IRREGULARLY   REPORTED. 

Dav  anil  night 

16 

20 

16 
30 

540 

Sabbath  

1,000 

Total 

36 

46 

1,540 

( i  rand  total 

231 

554 

10, 728 

The  average  attendance  was  5,506,  or  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  enrolled  in  day  and  night  schools.  Number  always  present, 
3,115;  number  always  punctual,  3,402. 

In  the  alphabet  there  are  L,485  pupils;  2,708  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
sons; and  966  are  advanced  readers.  In  geography  there  are  739  pupils ; 
in  arithmetic,  1,050;  2,364  arc  writing,  and  529  are  studying  higher 
branches. 
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Ed.  Form  No.  G. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freed- 
men's  schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  material,  &c,   have  been 
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Brevet  Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  statistics  of  schools  in  this  State  for  the  last  six  months  do  not, 
without  explanation,  fairly  exhibit  our  work. 

The  State  board  of  education,  who  in  part  regulate  freedinen's  schools, 
thought  best  during  the  summer  to  change  the  time  of  commencing  the 
school  year  from  October  to  January.  The  effect  has  been  that,  as  our 
schools  generally  went  into  vacation  on  the  1st  of  July,  expecting  to 
commence  as  usual  on  October  1st,  the  vacation  practically  has  been 
for  the  whole  six  months.  This  made  even  the  schools  which  continued 
in  session  quite  irregular,  and  smaller  in  attendance  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  been.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  gratifying  to  had  far 
less  falling  off  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils during  this  long  vacation  being  over  three-fifths  as  many  as  in  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year,  before  the  change  was 
made. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  freed  people  cling  to  these  privileges,  how- 
ever curtailed.  In  reality,  our  schools  in  this  State  may  be  considered 
as  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  report  of  the  next  six  months  will 
doubtless  show  largely  increased  numbers. 

Alabama  excels  other  Southern  States  in  the  excellence  and  equality 
of  her  school  laws.  They  provide  for  a  system  of  universal  education, 
and  for  this  all  the  people  are  taxed  alike.  Though  the  practical 
working  of  this  system  has  in  some  respects  been  defective,  yet  the  peo- 
ple generally  accept  of  it,  and  we  believe  it  wdl  soon  become  in  all  re- 
spects successful  and  popular. 

The  superintendent  gives  the  details  of  the  above  state  of  things  at 
some  length,  but  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  : 

To  understand  correctly  the  true  condition  of  the  colored  schools  in  this  State  for 
the  last  six  months,  it  is  necessary  to  give  substantially  the  laws  in  force  governing 
schools,  both  colored  and  white. 

School  laws. — The  constitution  of  Alabama  places  the  educational  system  under  the 
control  of  what  is  denominated  a  "  board  of  education."  This  board  possesses,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  legislative  powers.  Their  acts  are  to  be  approved  by  the  governor, 
and  are  to  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

In  August  last,  at  a  meeting  of  said  board,  the  scholastic  year  was  so  changed  as  to 
commence  January  1  and  end  December  31  of  each  year.  At  the  close  of  the  schools 
in  June  last,  no  such  change  was  known  to  be  contemplated.  Many  teachers  made 
preparations  to  commence  their  schools  again  in  <  (ctober.  When,  however,  this  new  ar- 
rangement became  known,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  public  schools  could  not  open  until 
January  1,  teachers  who  otherwise  would  have  continued  in  the  work  had  to  seek  other 
means  of  employment.  They  could  not  afford  to  be  idle  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the 
support  to  be  expected  only  from  the  parents  of  the  children  was  so  small  that  it  would 
not  justify  their  continuing. 

Tins  change  of  the  law  has  produced,  in  fact,  a  vacation  of  six  months  instead  of  three, 
as  was  supposed  would  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  scholastic  year.  Two  exceptions, 
however,  should  be  made  to  this  statement.  In  some  counties  or  districts  the  school 
funds  had  not,  for  various  reasons,  been  expended.  Such  schools  were  authorized  to  be 
continued  after  the  30th  day  of  June.  Again,  although  the  school  year  is  now  to  com- 
mence January  1,  yet  on  account  of  the  disappointment  produced  by  the  change, 
authority  was  given  to  county  superintendents  to  commence  the  schools  this  year  prior 
to  January  1.     This  has  been  done,  however,  only  in  three  counties.     * 
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The  result  has  been  that  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion during  rhc  time  included  in  this  report  have  been  kept  up  without  assistance  from 
the  state.      They  have  been  supported  by  the  colored  people,  aided  by  the  very  limited 

assistance  we  were  able  to  give  them. 

Cotton. — It  should  be  added  that  from  September  until  late  in  November  our  rural 
population  is  largely  engaged  in  picking  cotton.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
colored  race,  and  more  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  the  largest  colored 
population  is  found — the  cotton  growing  region.  Children  who  otherwise  might  be 
in  school  are  found  in  the  tields.  This  has  been  true  to  a  greater  extent,  for  the  season 
just  closed,  than  for  any  former  year  since  I  have  been  in  this  State. 

I  have  stated  these  matters  fully,  as  an  explanation  of  what  might  otherwise  appear 
a  diminution  of  the  educational  interest  among  the  colored  people  of  this  State.  Yet, 
on  comparison  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  the  decrease  will  be  seen  to 
be  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

School  buildings. — Onr  efforts  for  the  last  six  months  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
securing  school  buildings  for  the  future.  For  reasons  for  this  course,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  my  last  semi-annual  report.  The  plan  therein  described  of  applying  rents 
to  building  school-houses  has  been  partially  continued.  As  a  result  of  this  course. 
not  stated  in  my  former  communication,  sixteen  houses  have  in  this  manner  been  built 
in  one  county  w,ithiu  the  last  year.  The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings,  however,  was 
not  paid  by  rents,  but  I  have  the  assurance  that  without  such  application  the  houses, 
or  the  most  of  them  could  not  have  been  secured. 

Twenty-three  applications  have  been  forwarded  by  me  to  the  commissioner  for  as- 
sistance in  building  or  repairing  school-houses.  Twenty  of  these  have  been  approved, 
and  work  on  most  of  them  commenced  ;  eight  of  them  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  ready  for  schools.  A  number  more  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time.  In  two  or  three 
cases,  where  applications  for  assistance  have  been  approved,  we  may  fail  for  want  of 
sufficient  title  to  land  on  which  to  build.  In  all  cases  where  such  assistance  has  been 
given,  I  have  endeavored  to  scrutinize  closely  the  title  to  the  land  before  commencing 
the  work. 

Bents. — We  have  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  pay  rent  for  school-houses;  but  as  the 
amount  of  funds  allowed  us  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  our  wants,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  payments  of  rents  to  places  of  greatest 
need.  I  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  one  county  four  schools  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  months,  which  would  have  been  abandoned  but  for  the  small 
amount  of  rent  received  from  us.  A  little  money  judiciously  used  in  this  manner  often 
accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Since  the  first  day  of  July  last,  claims  have  been  forwarded  by  me  to  the  chief  dis- 
bursing officer  for  payment  as  follows  : 

For  construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings .$10,  780  87 

Kent  of  school  buildings 2,366  ",(> 

Allother  claims 3.  412  51 

Total 22,  :.:><>  bh 


Some  of  these  claims  existed  prior  to  June  30. 

Division  of  funds  pro  rata. — It  was  supposed  by  those  favorable  to  educating  the 
colored  children  that  ample  provision  had  been  made  to  secure  all  rights  growing  out 
of  our  school  laws.  Experience  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake.  The  State  superin- 
tendent endeavored  to  enforce  provisions  which  were  intended  to  prevent  any  distinction 
in  the  education  of  the  two  races,  except  that  they  were  not  to  attend  mixed  schools  ; 
bur  evasion  would  in  some  cases  be  resorted  to  by  unwilling  county  or  towmship  offi- 
cers. At  the  meeting  of  the  educational  board  in  August  last,  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  the  public  funds  should  be  divided  pro  rata  between  white  and  colored 
scholars,  giving  to  each  class  their  due  proportion  according  to  enumeration.  This  bill 
has  been  signed  by  the  governor,  and  is  consequently  in  full  force.  It  was  a  much 
Deeded  measure  and  will  prevent  injustice  from  being  done  in  some  instances. 

Short  funds. — Last  year  the  school  fund,  as  set  apart  by  the  legislature,  was  $524,62 1  68, 
which  amounted  to  about  si  23  per  scholar.  This  year,  with  a  greater  number  of 
children  enumerated,  only  about  $504,000  have  been  appropriated  ;  which,  after  deduct- 
ing $20,000  for  normal  schools,  will  only  give  si  14  to  each  scholar.  On  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  legislature  the  10th  of  this  month,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  induce 
them  to  increase  this  by  .$100,000,  but  with  what  prospect  of  success  I  am  unable  re 
kuow.  Should  the  fund  not  be  increased,  free  schools  can  only  be  kept  up  a  short 
time — perhaps  on  an  average  through  the  State  hardly  three  months. 

Erroneous  opinion. — An  opinion  exists  abroad  in  relation  to  schools  in  Alabama  which 
is  erroneous,  and  is  calculated  to  do  us  an  injury.  It  is  supposed  we  have  a  school 
fund  which  is  inalienable,  and  therefore  are  in  better  condition  than  other  southern 
states.     This  is  true   only  in   theory.     Alabama  formerly  had  a  respectable  fund  tot 
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support  of  free  schools.  That  fund  was  through  some  means  squandered  or  lost.  The 
State  considers  itself  liable  for  it,  and  proposes  to  pay  interest  thereon,  but  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  every  dollar  thus  paid  is  first  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  people.  From 
this  erroneous  idea  as  to  our  true  condition,  I  fear  we  are  in  danger  of  not  receiving 
the  assistance  from  external  sources  which  we  otherwise  would. 

Normal  .schools  and  classes. — Our  educational  board  have  provided  for  four  normal 
schools  in  the  State,  at  the  following  points:  Huntsville,  Talladega,  Marion,  and 
Mobile; 'and  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  this  year  have  authorized  the  State 
superintendent  to  set  apart  for  their  support  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,000.  They  have 
also  provided  for  normal  classes  at  ten  other  points.  They  also  provided,  out  of  the 
same  appropriation,  means  for  securing  school  buildings.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
legislature  authorizing  townships  to  levy  a  tax  to  build  school-houses.  Should  this 
become  a  law  some  townships  will  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose ;  many  will  not. 

Reports  of  teachers. — The  difficulties  formerly  alluded  to  in  obtaining  reports  from 
schools  still  exist.  Since  my  former  complaints  on  this  subject,  teachers  under  the 
control  of  the  different  aid  societies  have,  with  one  exception,  been  more  prompt :  but 
outside  of  these  associations  the  same  difficulty  still  exists.  Even  where  we  have 
built  or  repaired  school-houses  for  them  they  fail  to  report.  While  expecting  pay  they 
make  their  .reports,  but  wheu  payments  are  not  to  be  made  they  seem  to  think  they 
are  no  longer  under  any  obligations  to  us.  For  this  reason  our  reports  cannot  show 
the  true  condition  of  colored  schools  in  this  State. 

Ingoing  through  one  county  in  November  last  I  found  twelve  colored  schools  in 
operation  that  I  knew  nothing  of  before.  As  a  further  evidence  of  neglect,  reports  to 
the  State  superintendent  show,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  369  colored  schools, 
and  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1669  ;  only  157,  and  in  these  reports  fifteen 
counties  made  no  report  whatever  of  colored  schools  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
and  thirty-five  counties  made  none  for  the  succeeding  quarter. 

Industry. — For  the  past  year  the  colored  people  have  generally  worked  well.  I  have 
frequently  heard  planters  say  their  hands  never  worked  better,  and  that  planting  was 
never  more  profitable.  The  colored  people  are  becoming  more  provident,  and  are 
learning  better  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need  less  than  formerly  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  others.  They  are  providing  themselves  with  homes  unite  as  fast  as  we 
could  expect.  That  there  are  many  exceptions  is  true,  many  who  are  reckless  and  indo- 
lent;  but  so  it  is  and  always  will  be.  with  any  ignorant  people.  lam  also  satisfied 
that  a  better  feeling  among  the  whites  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  bitter 
hatred  which  has  formerly  existed. 

School  system  being  perfected. —  Such  is  our  situation  at  the  close  of  1869.  Although  all 
may  not  have  been  accomplished  that  was  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
yet  much  has  been  done.  Our -school  system  is  being  perfected.  The  people  are  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  its  workings,  and  better  reconciled  to  if.  School-houses 
are  constantly  being  provided.  The  attention  given  to  normal  schools  will  soon  pro- 
vide us  with  competent  teachers;  and.  all  things  considered,  we  think  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  improvements  already  made. 

The  statistical  summary  of  this  State  is  as  follows : 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

27 
13 

57 
76 

2,110 

Sabbath 

1,393 

Total 

40 

133 

4,  503 

IRREGULARLY  REPORTED. 

Dav  and  night 

100 

125 

5,000 

Total 

100 

125 

5,000 

Grand  total 

140 

258 

9, 503 

For  tuition  the  freedmen  have  paid  $1,440  30  j  number  of  pupils  pay- 
ing, 304 — tin  average  of  $3  07  per  pupil. 

There  are  in  alphabet  351 ;  847  spell  and  read  easy  lessons ;  and  001  are 
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advanced  readers.  There  are  865  studying  geography,  978  arithmetic, 
750  writing,  and  75  are  studying  higher  brandies.  Average  attend- 
ance, 1,663— about  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment. 

The  Bureau  furnished  17  buildings  for  school  purposes,  and  the  total 
expenditure  by  all  parties  was  $2,835  55. 

Ed.  Form  No.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  dimensions,  materials.  &c,  have  been  obtained,  (as 
shown  on  Blank  Xo.  <i :)  Total,  16  buildings ;  of  which  the  Bureau  owns 
8,  other  parties  8.  Material:  3  are  of  brick,  13  wood.  Size,  from  17 
l.\  17  to  57  by  96.  Value,  from  $300  to  $25,000.  Average  size,  33  by 
03.     Average  value,  83,115  62. 

H.  E.  Pease,  esq.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Iii  Mississippi  the  regularly  reported  schools  decreased  in  attendance 
during  the  labor  season,  but  a  larger  number  of  miscellaneous  and  pri- 
vate schools  were  in  operation.  These  being  included,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  10  schools,  25  teachers,  and  372  pupils  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  1868. 

Political  excitement  in  the  State  had  also  a  bad  effect,  but  the  super- 
intendent, by  extensive  inspection,  public  addresses.  &c.,  lias  succeeded 
not  only  in  maintaining  the  number  of  schools,  but  in  carrying  them  on 
to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  both  instruction  and  scholarship. 
He  says : 

During  the  first  three  mouths  the  schools  generally  were  suspended  for  a  summer 
vacation.  Special  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  keep  in  operation  schools  located  iu 
tin-  healthy  districts  during  those  months. 

Political  excitement. — The  political  excitement  attending  the  recent  election  materi- 
ally retarded  our  work  during  the  months  of  October  aud  November,  the  freedmen 
and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  regarding  the  issue  pending  as 
paramount  to  every  other  temporal  interest.  An  old  freedman  expressed  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  when  he  said  to  me,  "  I'se  not  gwine  to  study  'bout  schools  or  education 
for  my  family,  till  I  fust  know  whedder  me  and  my  children  can  live  iu  dis  yere 
country,  and  have  perfection  in  our  rights  by  de  law." 

Causes  of  decrease. — The  demand  for  laborers  to  harvest  the  cotton  and  other  crops, 
and  the  unusual  number  of  children  engaged  in  cotton  picking,  has  had  the  effect  to 
reduce  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  '  It  affords  me  pleasure,  however, 
to  report  that  wc  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficiency,  in  securiug  a  more  per- 
manent and  stable  character  for  our  schools. 

I  made  it  a  special  point,  at  the  general  reopening  of  schools  in  October,  to  secure  a 
better  class  of  teachers,  and  more  practical  and  effective  methods  of  instruction.  In 
this  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  the  schools  are  thoroughly  classified,  graded,  and  conducted  by  earnest, 
thorough,  and  practical  teachers. 

Inspection. — I  made  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  a  tour  of  inspection, 
visiting  the  principal  towns,  villages,  and  settlements  in  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  educational  wants  of 
the  freedmen. 

I  delivered  over  forty  addresses  upon  education,  labor,  and  moral  reform  subjects, 
during  the  tour.  Many  of  t lie  meetings  were  largely  attended  by  the  whites,  who 
evinced  an  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  for  the  freedmen.  and  who  assured 
me  that  I  should  have  their  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation. 

I  made  it  a  special  point  to  encourage  the  freedmen  to  take  hold  of  the  work  them- 
selves by  organizing  school  associations  and  contributing,  as  far  as  their  means  would 
allow,  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  and  building  school-houses.  The  results  from 
this  effort  have  been  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

School-houses. — During  the  month  of  December  thirteen  school  sites,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  one  acre  of  land,  have  been  secured  by  donation  and  purchase  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

School-houses  are  now  in  process  of  building  upon  several  of  these  lots,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  teachers.  This  fact 
evinces  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  among  all  classes,  and  demon- 
strates that  our  efforts  to  awaken  an  interest  anion-  the  people  bave  not  been  in  vain.. 
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Educational  associations. — The  several  educational  associations  of  the  North  have  com- 
menced a  vigorous  work  for  the  year.  The  American  Missionary  Association  deserves 
especial  attention.  They  have  thirty-eight  teachers  now  operating  in  the  State,  with 
schools  established  as  follows :  Two  graded  schools  at  Vicksburg;  one  graded  school  at 
Natchez  ;  normal  school  at  Port  Gibson  ;  primary  school  at  Rodney ;  primary  school  at 
Woodville ;  graded  school  at  Brookhaven  ;  normal  and  manual  labor  school  at  Tugaloo  ; 
normal  school  at  Columbus;  graded  school  at  Meridian;  graded  school  at  Grenada ; 
graded  school  at  Hernando  ;  two  primary  schools  at  Aberdeen ;  graded  school  at 
Yazoo  City.  These  schools  are  models  of  excellence,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  popular  schools  of  the  northern  cities,  as  regards  gradation,  classification, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  general  management. 

Normal  and  high  schools. — The  normal  labor  school  at  Tugaloo  has  just  commenced 
operation.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  easy  of  access,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  healthy  locations.  There  is  connected  with  the  institution  a  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  well  wooded  and  watered;  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  the 
most  valuable  in  the  State  for  farming  purposes. 

Under  the  very  efficient  management  of  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  S.  Beats, 
the  institution  bids  fair  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Columbus  Institute,  under  the  earnest  and  able  management  of  Mr.  J.N.  Bishop, 
principal,  aided  by  a  corps  of  competent  teachers,  is  a  very  successful  school. 

The  Normal  school  at  Port  Gibson,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Stryker, 
an  experienced  teacher,  was  organized  in  October  last.  It  has  opened  with  most  flat- 
tering prospects,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  in  Southern 
Mississippi. 

The  Freedmens'  Aid  Society  are  pushing  forward  to  completion  their  Normal  school 
building  at  Holly  Springs.  This  building,  when  completed,  will  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  society.     They  intend  to  make  the  school  a  first-class  institution. 

The  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  have  an  excellent  school  at  Macon,  employ- 
ing a  corps  of  eight  teachers. 

The  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  are  operating  at  Jackson.  They  have  a  large 
and  successful  school.  Their  teachers  are  among  the  most  earnest  missionary  laborers 
in  the  field. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  are  conducting  one  of  the  best  graded 
schools  in  the  State  at  Vicksburg.  During  the  summer  vacation  they  repaired  and  en- 
larged their  school  building,  the  Bureau  appropriating  $1,100  dollars  in  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  that  purpose.  This  building  will  accommodate  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pupils.  It  is  finely  arranged,  and  presents  a  very  neat  and  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  board  of  this  mission  early  adopted  the  most  practical  plan  for  conducting 
their  educational  work — that  of  concentrating  their  means  and  building  up  permanent 
institutions.  The  present  superintendent,  Rev.  W.  H.  Buchanan,  is  deserving  of  special 
mention  for  the  earnest  and  able  manner  in  Avhich  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  for  the  past  year. 

One  teacher  reports  that  an  encouraging  feature,  now  manifesting  itself  more  than 
heretofore,  is  the  avidity  with  which  pupils  are  learning  to  feed  upon  the  knowledge 
they  are  acquiring.  One  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  remarked  a  few  days  since, 
'  I  would  not  remain  out  of  school  this  year  for  seventy  dollars  a  month.' 

Beligions  interest. — We  have  had  during  the  year  an  encouraging  degree  of  religious 
interest  among  our  pupils.  There  has  also  been  a  very  marked  and  growing  improve- 
ment among  them,  and  freedmen  generally,  in  habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  tidiness, 
and  virtue  ;  still  the  work  has  just  begun  ;  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  in  which  to  operate. 
"The  harvest  truly  is  great." 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  about  to  commence  their  mission  work 
in  this  State,  negotiations  now  being  made  through  their  very  earnest  and  efficient  agent, 
Rev.  William  Rollinson,  to  purchase  the  Liberty  Female  Seminary  property.  This  in- 
stitution was,  before  the  rebellion,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  South.  The 
buildings  are  large,  commodious,  and  built  of  the  best  material,  at  a  cost  of  over 
.$40,000.  The  society  proposes  to  open  a  training  and  normal  school,  in  connection  with 
a  theological  college.  This  will,  when  carried  into  operation,  make  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  The  founding  of  such  permanent 
schools  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  educational  work. 

Permanent  institutions. — The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  in  my  judgment,  those  re- 
ligious and  missionary  associations  that  design  to  continue  their  work  in  the  South 
should  look  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  institutions  by  concentrating  their  efforts 
and  means. 

Expenses. — The  average  monthly  expenditures  by  (he  Bureau  for  rent  of  school  build- 
ings and  grouuds,  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  have  been  $1,662.  Total 
amount  of  special  appropriations  for  repairs  and  construction  of  buildings,  $7,673. 
Total  contributed  by  the  freedmen  in  tuition,  as  reported,  $4,036  05.  The  whole  amount 
given  by  freedmen  for  the  support  of  schools  not  reported,  and  for  constructing  and  re- 
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pairing  buildings,  purchasing  school  sites.  &c.,  has  been  about  §4,000.     Grand  total,  by 
all  parties,  during  the  six  months,  about  $30,000. 

General  results. — The  general  results  of  our  work  for  the  year  are  very  flattering, 
when  we  consider  the  many  inconveniences  under  which  we  have  labored,  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  Bureau  officers  during  the  early 
part  of  tin-  year,  together  with  the  intense  excitement  growing  out  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  State. 

Public  mind—  The  condition  of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  the  peculiarly  un- 
stable and  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  has  been  anything  but  conducive  to  the  success  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Bureau.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  detrimental 
agencies,  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  compared  with 
the  beginning,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress  made  and  the  general 
success  of  our  work.  One  commendable  feature  is  the  comparatively  permanent  charac- 
ter of  our  schools. 

Twelve  thousand  children. — Over  12,000  children  and  adults  have  received  more  or 
less  instruction  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, besides  the  religious  training  and  instruction  of  our  15,000  pupils  in  Sabbath 
schools,  all  of  which  has  been  accomplished  through  the  direct  and  co-operative  agency 
of  this  Bureau. 

One  hundred puMic  addresses.— The  amount  of  information  and  good  accomplished  by 
over  100  public  speeches  and  addresses  upon  education,  labor,  temperance,  and  kindred 
topics,  cannot  be  estimated.  We  now  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  in  the  modi- 
fied sentiment  of  the  white  people  toward  educating  and  elevating  the  negro,  and  the 
general  improvement  among  the  freedmen  ;  industry  and  thrift  are  taking  the  place  of 
idleness  and  poverty. 

Practice  of  economy. — Frugality  and  economy  are  being  especially  practiced  among 
them,  as  the  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank  will  show.  Where  heretofore  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  crowding  into  cities  and  larger  towns,  depending  upon  day 
jobbing  for  a  subsistence,  they  are  now  settling  in  the  rural  districts,  and  engaging  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Owners  of  the  soil.— One  very  encouraging  feature  is  the  general  desire  among  them 
to  become  owners  of  the  soil — to  be  freeholders  as  well  as  freemen.  These  are  the  re- 
sults mainly  of  our  educational  work. 

The  results  of  the  election  in  November  and  the  prospects  of  the  speedy  admission 
of  the  State  to  her  proper  relation  to  the  federal  government  are  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  all  classes  of  our  people,  but  more  especially  to  the  freedmen. 

Past  three  years— In  looking  over  the  held  of  our  operations  for  the  past  three  years 
our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  Great  changes  have 
been  wrought  among  these  freed  people,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  accom- 
plished in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  civilization  in  Mississippi.  Still,  the  work 
has  just  begun :  it  is  "but  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

Eemaininy  destitution.— There  are  to-day  in  Mississippi  30,000  children,  white  and 
black,  who  are  without  adequate  means  of  school  instruction.  Mississippi,  in  her  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition,  is  unable  to  supply  these  educational  wants.  Under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  the  State  will  be  unable  to  secure  anything  like  adequate  school 
facilities  for  her  people  for  at  least  three  years  to  come. 

Aid  fnmt  government. — There  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  much  necessity  for  aid  from  the 
general  government  now,  as  at  any  period  since  the  rebellion. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  summary  of  this  State : 
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Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools,  13  are  graded,  having 
three  grades ;  six  are  high  or  training  schools,  with  600  pupils. 

The  freedmen  have  paid  for  tuitiou  $4,03(3  05;  number  of  paying  pu- 
pils, 1,152 — an  average  per  pupil  of  $3  50.  In  addition,  the  freedmen 
have  paid,  as  stated  in  the  narrative  report,  84,000  for  repairs  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  and  salaries  of  teachers. 

There  are  398  pupils  in  the  alphabet ;  1,521  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
•sons,  and  1,482  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  1,141  studying  geog- 
raphy ;  1,375  arithmetic  ;  1,457  writing ;  and  341  are  in  higher  branches. 
Average  attendance,  2,589— a"bout  74|per  cent,  of  the  total  number  en- 
rolled. 

The  freedmen  sustained  in  part  06  schools,  and  own  12  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  are  conducted. 

Ed.  Form  No.  G. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  blank  Xo.  G :)  Total,  87  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau 
owns  3,  freedmen  42,  other  parties  42.  Materials :  2  of  brick,  85  wood. 
Size,  from  18  by  20,  to  34  by  110.  Value,  from  8100  to  830,000.  Aver- 
age size,  23  by  37.    Average  value,  $1,261  49. 

LOUISIANA. 
E.  W.  Mason,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Superintendent  Mason  makes  a  full  and  encouraging  report,  criticising 
with  great  discrimination  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  and 
suggesting  more  practical  methods.  He  acknowledges  the  great  change 
for  the  better  in  public  sentiment,  and  especially  commends  to  our 
esteem  the  efforts  of  the  public  board  in  New  Orleans. 

Destitutions  in  Louisiana  are  still  very  great,  and,  as  the  superin- 
tendent believes,  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time 
to  come.     He  says: 

Since  the  educational  department  of  the  Bureau  has  directed  its  agencies  to  the  more 
permanent  work  of  furnishing  material  for  school-houses,  and  building  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning  for  freedmen,  tjje  apparent  results  have  been  diminished,  yet,  in  the 
final  summing  up.  the  labor  of  the  past  six  months  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  any  former  period.  Our  schools  may  not  enroll  as  many  thousand  pupils,  nor 
cover  as  much  territory,  yet  we  are  influencing  centers  of  civilization,  and  molding 
those  who  are  to  be  the  influential  forces  of  their  race. 

Public  sentiment. — The  past  six  months  have  wrought  a  great  and  manifest  change  in 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  educational  work.  This  is  attributable  in  part  to 
favorable  influences  all  over  the  State  in  respect  to  freedmen  and  their  future  manhood. 
But  independent  of  this,  the  Bureau,  as  never  before,  is  welcomed  both  in  the  city  and 
country.  This  results  from  the  character  of  teachers  and  other  agencies  employed, 
and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the  freedmen  in  manners  and  morals.  Our  educa- 
tional work,  by  its  early  and  timely  aid,  not  only  prepared  these  people  for  their  new 
condition,  but  by  culture  so  developed  their  manhood  that  former  masters  have  been 
compelled  to  concede  their  capabilities  and  the  relation  of  their  elevation  to  the  weal 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Donations  of  land. — In  many  parts  of  the  State  planters  freely  donate  land  for  school 
building  sites,  and  use  their  influence  in  securing  means  for  the  erection  of  the  same. 
There  are  more  applications  for  material,  accompanied  by  donation  of  sites,  than  the 
means  placed  at  my  disposal  will  permit.  In  vindicating  the  manhood  of  the  negro 
and  in  preparing  him  for  self-support  the  government  has  been  rewarded  a  hundred 
fold  for  every  dollar  expended. 

Public  education. — Until  1868,  there  had  been  no  system  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State.  Before  the  war  this  city  had  municipal  schools.  In  the  country,  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  had  private  instruction  or  were  sent  abroad.  The  poor  whites  were 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  colored  children  were  prevented  by  law,  and 
punished  if  they  attempted  to  learn.  Hence,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population 
were  educated,  even  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  As  to  our  system  of  free  schools^ 
most  of  the  colored  children,  and  not  a  few  of  the  whites,  drank  their  first  draught  of 
knowledge  at  this  fountain.  The  influence  of  a  governmental  system  of  schools  through 
the  Bureau  has  been  inspiring,  and  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  is  the 
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result.    Loft  to  their  own  choice,  the  white  citizens  of  Louisiana   would    not  have 
adopted  a  public  school  system,  nor  would  the  freedmen  have  demanded  it,  had  ii  m 
been  for  that  appreciation  of  schools  which  the  Bureau  induced. 

While  the  laws  of  1868  were  the  expression  of  a  free  people  in  favor  of  univer- 
sal learning,  yet  the  legislature  after  all  was  so  ill-advised,  that  our  school  system  has 
been  less  fruitful  than  if  should  have  been. 

State  Board  of  Education. — In  a  late  communication  to  the  governorthe  State  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Conway,  concedes  that  the  school  laws  have  been  a  practical 
failure.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Two  forms  of  tax.  the  one  State,  the  other  local,  were 
devised  to  meet  the  expense  of  public  education.  The  law  made  a  public  school  the 
condition  of  State  aid.  and  yet  the  State  appropriation  was  so  small  that  a  school 
could  not  he  continued  more  than  two  months  in  the  year,  without  local  tax,  and  this 
must  lie  raised  by  the  people  assessing  themselves. 

Tin  whites. — Having  no  school-houses,  and  being  crippled  by  the  war,  and  the  almost 
entire  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  years  1865  and  1866,  The  whites,  almost  without  an 
exception,  have  refused  to  vote  a  local  tax.  and  so  establish  public  schools.  To  avoid 
being  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  lor  the 
partial  education  of  the  wlikes,  private  schools  have  been  established,  and  aid  has 
been  received  from  the  Peabody  fund.  What  that  generous  and  lamented  donor  has 
done  for  the  whites,  the  Bureau  has  done  for  the  freedmeu.  Without  its  aid,  they  must 
have  remained  in  ignorance  and  degradation. 

The  Bureau. — By  co-operating  with  benevolent  organizations,  the  Bureau  has  been 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  an  established  system  of  public  education.  Nor  has  the 
necessity  lor  this  influence  ceased.  While  more  effective  legislation  may  he  secured, 
months,  if  not  years,  must  elapse  before  any  legislation  will  have  become  so  effective  as  ;<> 
supply  any  considerable  portion  of  the  State  with  schools  for  even  the  white  children. 
What  then  must  he  the  necessities  of  the  children  of  freedmen?  Although  neither  the 
constitution  nor  the  school  laws  discriminate  in  favor  of  class  or  color,  yet  the  practical 
working  of  our  school  board  is.  and  will  he,  iu  favor  of  exclusive  schools;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  wheu  exclusive  schools  are  permitted,  the  education  of  colored  children 
will  he  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  now  noticeable  and  interesting  that  there  is 
an  increasing  attendance  of  the  whites  at  freedmen's  schools. 

Colored  -schools  in  New  Orleans. — For  a  full  report  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  colored  public  schools  iu  New  Orleans,  I  refer  you  to  the  able  report  of  the  Hon. 
William  O.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  city  schools.  The  generous  spirit  in  which 
he  meets  this  great  question  deserves  commendation,  and  should  be  emulated  all  over 
the  State.  There  are  at  least  fifty  private  colored  schools  iu  this  city  and  suburbs  that 
will  be  estimated  under  the  head  "  Irregularly  reported.'' 

ITant  of  schools  in  the  country  parishes. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  dur- 
ing The  past  year,  more  than  one-half  of  the  colored  children  of  the  State  have  been  left 
without  any  school  privileges.  The  following  will  illustrate  the  destitution,  nor  i-  it 
an  exception :  Says  one  missionary  teacher,  '•  You  who  are  in  the  city  have  no  idea  of 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  country.  Miss  S.  informs  me  that  she  has  two  scholars 
who  have  walked  nine  miles  and  back,  or  eighteen  miles  each  day  for  six  months,  to  get 
to  a  school." 

In  another  locality,  a  correspondent  writes:  •'Within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  there 
are  4(10  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance  and  with  no  teacher  or  school-house." 

To  save  the  State  children  must  be  educated,  and  to  educate  these  50,000  desti- 
tute children  the  school-house  must  be  furnished  and  the  teacher  sent  forth.  This  des- 
titution is  not  confined  to  families  of  freedmen,  but  the  adult  population  are  in  like 
need  of  education. 

Religious  work. — The  religious  side  of  the  freedmen's  character  has  formerly  been 
cultivated  instead  of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Meeting  places  and  preachers 
may  be  found  on  every  plantation,  most  of  the  freedmen  belong  to  some  church,  but 
their  religion  takes  oil  gross  forms  and  is  not  always  followed  by  the  virtue  of  moral- 
ity. Ambitious  "  shepherds,"  as  they  are  called,  organize  "hands''  and  lay  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  people,  and  unauthorized  preachers  go  from  place  to  place  selling  licenses  to 
preach,  to  marry,  and  to  baptize.  Thus  the  most  heathenish  vagaries  and  superstitious 
are  encouraged  and  the  grossest  immoralities  tolerated. 

Harvest  of  slavery. — This  is  the  harvest  of  that  barbarous  system  of  slavery  under 
which  the  freedmen  have  been  reared,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  their  emancipated  condi- 
tion. But  little  hope  of  a  higher  civilization  can  he  expected  of  this  generation  until 
they  are  educated.  Our  main  hope  is  in  the  right  training  of  the  young  ;  and  yet  much 
may  he  done,  indirectly,  through  children  in  their  influence  upon  their  parents,  in 
night  schools  for  adults,  and  in  securing  a  hetter  cla^>  of  religious  teachers.  By  edu- 
cating the  children  we  are  placing  teachers  in  every  home.  By  aiding  theological 
schools,  we  ail-  encouraging  au  educated  ministry,  and  by  educating  ministers,  we  are 
in  the  most  effective  way  correcting  abuses  and  immoralities. 

It  should  he  said  in  this  connection  that  of  late,  educated  men  of  their  own  color  are, 
as  leaders  and  bishops,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  counteract  all  the  above  pernicious 
influences. 
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Intemperance. — Throughout  the  South  intemperance  and  unchastity  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Legislation  will  not  correct  these  vices,  though  it  may  restrain  and 
punish.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  through 
schools  and  churches.  * 

Liberality  of  the  freedmen. — Souie  persons  complain  that  the  colored  people  are  more 
selfish  than  the  whites ;  this  has  not  been  my  experience.  Wherever  proper  induce- 
ments have  been  offered,  I  have  always  found  them  ready  to  do  their  part.  Iu  Septem- 
ber last  I  addressed  a  large  audience  of  colored  people  in  Carrollton.  The  Free  Mis- 
sion Baptist  church,  through  the  exertions  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  Madison  Allen,  had 
erected  a  line  building.  They  had  paid  for  the  lot  and  labor,  but  owed  $776  50  for  the 
material,  and  were  quite  discouraged  about  paying  off  the  debt.  I  told  them  if  they 
would  pledge  the  building  forever  for  school  purposes,  and  raise  $276  50,  I  would 
pledge  the  bureau  for  $500.  In  less  than  three  weeks  they  collected  the  amount,  and 
the  debt  was  paid.  The  American  Missionary  Association  is  now  supporting  a  school 
in  the  building,  numberiug  over  one  hundred  pupils. 

Material  condition.— The  material  condition  of  the  freedmen  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  large  crops  they  have  just  secured.  On  a  small  steamer  running  in  the  Bayou  La- 
fourche trade,  I  counted  eighty-three  men  and  women  who  took  cabin  passage.  *'.  e., 
paid  full  fare  for  the  privilege  of  standing  outside  the  cabin  upon  the  guards,  and  eat- 
ing at  the  third  table.  On  inquiry  1  found  that  fifty-one  of  these  passengers  could 
read. 

Colored  teachers.— I  am  frequently  asked,  "  Do  you  believe  in  colored  teachers  ?  "  I  an- 
swer, "  Yes ;  if  they  are  qualified  to  teach."  We  are  blessed  with  quite  a  number  of  supe- 
rior colored  teachers  in  this' State.  Mr.  P.  M.  Williams,  the  principal  of  the  normal  de- 
partment of  Straight  University,  is  a  colored  man,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  has  taught  in  this  city  since  1863. 

I  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  my  work  by  the  colored  preachers  of  the  State. 

Co-operation  of  educational  societies. — I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  co-operative  aid  of 
benevolent  organizations  in  our  work,  as  remarked  elsewhere.  These  are  the  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  of  the  Bureau.  One  of  the  earliest  co-workers  in  this  State  was  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  now 
supporting  three  schools,  viz:  Orphans'  Home,  Franklin;  Newman  School,  Baton 
Rouge ;  and  Union  Normal  School,  New  Orleans.  All  these  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work.  The  secretary  of  this  society,  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  the 
State  early  in  December,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  and  approval  of  our  co-operation. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  represented  last  year  by  Rev.  Jer- 
emiah Chaplin,  who  taught  while  here  a  theological  class.  Rev.  William  Rollinson 
lias  been  sent  out  as  the  representative  this  year,  and  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  broader 
and  more  effective  work. 

The  American  Free  Mission  Baptist  Society  has  wrought  hitherto  through  Rev. 
Charles  SatchelLa  resident  minister  of  this  city,  but  this  year  Deacon  H.  Chamberlain, 
the  treasurer,  has  been  sent  out  from  Brooklyn  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  society. 
While  in  New  York  last  summer,  and  here,  I  advised  the  union  of  the  above  Baptist 
agencies,  and  upon  this  condition  the  co-operative  aid  of  the  Bureau  has  beenpledg.il. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  within  the  last  year  done  a  great  work. 
Being  undenominational  it  finds  ready  favor  and  support.  Besides  its  sixteen  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  their  twenty-two  teachers,  it  has  planted  a  college  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  a  university  in  New  Orleans  ;  other  schools  will  soon  be  established.  I  can 
bear'testimony  to  the  generous  liberality  and  efficient  co-operation  of  this  association, 
through  General  C.  H.  Howard,  district  secretary  at  Chicago,  and  Rev.  J.  \V.  Healy, 
agent  for  the  Southwest. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  : 


REGULARLY   REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath  

Total 

IRREGULARLY   REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath  

Total 

Grand  total 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

35 
12 

84 
31 

4, 162 
644 

47 

115 

4,806 

127 

120 

158 
200 

6.  334 

5,  000 

247 

358 

11,334 

294 

473 

it;,  140 
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Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools,  8  are  graded,  having 
three  grades. 

There  are  0(54  pupils  in  alphabet:  1,389-  spell  and  read  easy  lessons, 
1,71  6  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  1,791  studying  geography  ;  2,091 
arithmetic  ;  2,005  writing,  and  412  higher  branches.  Average  attend- 
ance 8,418,  or  more  than  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Ed.  Form  2Vb.  0. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials.  &c,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  Blank  No.  0  :)  Total,  51  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau 
owns  14 ;  freedmen,  28 ;  other  parries,  9.  Material,  wood.  Size,  from 
15  by  40  to  40  by  60.  Value,  from  $300  to  825,000.  Average  size, 
30  by  48.    Average  value,  $2,400. 

NORTHWESTERN   LOUISIANA  AND  NORTHERN  TEXAS. 

Brevet  Major  Jas.  McCleery,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

This  new  district,  in  its  general  condition  and  prospects,  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  superintendent,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time  fully  reported.  We  insert  the  details  as  they  are  graphically  given, 
showing  a  sad  state  of  affairs ;  yet  how  much  can  be  done,  and  iu  a  very 
short  time,  in  these  hitherto  destitute  regions,  by  earnest,  well-directed 
efforts.     He  says : 

We  arrived  here  on  the  11th  of  July  ;  found  little  had  been  done  in  regard  to  school 
work ;  friends  of  our  cause  few  and  scarce  ;  freedmen  subdued  and  timid  ;  the  old  rebel 
spirit  rampant  and  violent ;  knew  no  one  ;  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  build  up  ; 
and  we  went  to  work  accordingly. 

Active  measures  were  taken  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ground  upon  which  we  were  to  operate.  With  my  clerkT  started  out  and  traveled 
over  a  portion  of  the  district,  addressing  the  colored  people,  becoming  acquainted  with 
prominent  white  men,  and  doing  what  we  could  to  increase  our  information  of  the  held 
of  labor.  We  also  obtained,  through  the  various  postmasters,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  over  one  thousand  ministers  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  district,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  we  opened  correspondence.  Some  responded  as  Christian  nun.  anxious  for 
the  work  of  the  Master  ;  others  replied  with  insult  and  abuse  ;  some  assured  us  of  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  and  assistance ;  others  warned  us  if  we  valued  our  lives  to 
keep  away  from  their  respective  parishes. 

Success  under  difficulties. — All  things  considered,  we  have  thus  far  met  with  good  suc- 
cess,  but  it  has  been  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  and  hazard.  Traveling  here  is  slow 
and  expensive,  most  of  it  by  private  conveyance.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  us;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  opposed,  often  fiercely  so.  Some- 
times we  were  driven  out  of  places  on  our  mission  becoming  known.  Frequently  we 
had  to  do  our  business  in  secret  and  travel  in  disguise. 

Attempts  t<>  assassinate,  <\-<: — Two  attempts  were  made  10  assassinate  my  clerk  while 
traveling,  by  parties  shooting  at  him  from  ambush  by  the  roadside,  but  providentially 
his  life  was  spared.  Our  messenger  has  been  assaulted  several  times  for  serving  the 
'•Yankee.'*  as  we  are  termed.  Threatening  letters  have  been  sent  us ;  bricks  have  been 
thrown  through  our  windows;  dead  cats  dropped  into  our  cistern,  and  divers  other 
petty  annoyances  of  like  character  have  been  from  time  to  time  heaped  upon  us.  lint 
on  the  whole,  we  have  probably  got  along  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances. 

We  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  number  of  flourishing  schools,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  monthly  report  for  December,  and  have  a  numbei 
of  others  ready  to  begin  on  the  opening  of  the  next  year.     One  great  obstacle  is  tin — 

Want  of  teachers. — We  have  50  places  recorded  where  schools  are  ready  to  commence 
as  soon  as  teachers  can  he  procured,  but  we  try  in  vain  to  gel  them.  This  district  is  so 
remote,  lawless,  and  violent,  that  teachers  from  the  North  anil  from  other  parts  of  the 
Smith  justly  hesitate  to  come  here.  We  have,  therefore,  to  use  such  material  as  we 
can  pick  iqi.  Often  those  who  could  teach  will  not  do  so  because  they  can  make  more 
by  their  trades  or  some  plantation  labor. 

During  the  cotton-picking  season,  good  hands  have  in  some  parts  commanded  as  high 
as  three  dollars  per  day  in  gold.  With  such  prices,  men  who  are  able  to  do  so  pTefer 
going  into  the  fields  rather  than  to  work  for  one-fourth  that  amount  or  less  in  the  school- 
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honse.    Two  hundred  schools  can  be  started  within  the  next  six  months  if  teachers 
can  be  procured. 

School-houses. — We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  amount  allowed  us  for  the  year  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  numerous  places,  rather  than  to  give  large  amounts  in  a  few.  In 
this  part  of  our  work  we  have  realized  the  importance  of  making  haste  slowly — build- 
ing our  houses  where  we  are  assured  they  will  not  be  burned  down. 

It  costs  immensely  to  build  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Lumber  is  sometimes  $75 
per  1,000  ft.  and  other  things  in  proportion.  In  Texas  it  often  has  to  be  drawn  on  wag- 
ons 100  miles  or  more.     Carpenters  get  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day. 

Bondage  yet. — There  is  probably  more  of  the  old  slavery  spirit  and  ways  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  negroes  throughout  this  district  are  prac- 
tically in  a  state  of  bondage  yet.  They  have  been  remote  from  the  influence  of  the 
army  and  the  Bureau,  and  practically  have  not  yet  been  set  free. 

Many  of  the  planters  will  not  allow  colored  childreu  on  their  places  to  go  to  school 
at  all,  even  when  we  have  started  those  which  are  convenient. 

There  is  a  particularly  bad  section  of  country  along  the  Sabine  River  ;  it  is  a  general 
rendezvous  for  bad  men  of  every  grade.  We  have  been  several  times  notified  that  "  no 
negro  school-house"  will  ever  be  tolerated  there. 

Wrongs,  fyc. — The  freedmen  here  are  often  the  victims  of  wrong  and  injustice  of  the  fol- 
lowing character:  A  planter  will  employ  a  number  of  men  to  labor  for  him  for  the  year. 
About  the  time  his  cotton  is  all  picked,  and  settlement  day  is  approaching,  he  will 
trump  up  some  quarrel  with  them,  drive  them  off,  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  entire 
year's  labor.  Such  complaints  come  to  me  constantly.  Sometimes  the  freedmen  will 
be  arrested  on  petty  charges,  and  sent  to  jail  under  bonds  grossly  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offense  committed — bonds  that  the  unfortunate  victims  are  unable  to  give,  and 
thus  they  languish  in  jail  for  many  months  before  being  tried,  though  frequently  a  trial 
proves  them  to  have  been  innocent. 

Letters  destroyed. — We  have  experienced'  great  difficulty  in  sending  letters  and  docu- 
ments to  teachers  of  colored  schools  and  colored  men  with  whom  we  have  desired  to 
correspond.  At  some  places  letters  do  not  reach  them  at  all.  I  can  account  for  this  on 
no  other  hypothesis  than  that  our  mails  are  destroyed  by  hostile  postmasters.  This 
has  been  most  especially  and  notoriously  the  case  with  all  communications  going  to 
the  post  office  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Hopkins  County.  Texas,  a  noted  spot  of  bloodshed 
and  violence.  There  are  now  at  that  place  20  widows  and  75  orphan  children  of  colored 
men  who  have  been  killed  since  the  war. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  murders. — Since  the  1st  of  August  last  there  have  been  about 
60  murders  committed  in  the  portion  of  Texas  assigned  me,  and  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  ten  parishes  of  my  district  in  this  State.  The  homicides  in  this  pai-ish 
alone  have  averaged  about  one  a  week  since  we  came  here.  Last  year  there  were 
murdered  in  the  two  parishes  of  Caddo  and  Bossier,  during  the  election  times,  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  211  freedmen. 

Public  sentiment. — Toward  the  colored  schools  this  has  changed  considerably  for  the 
better  within  the  past  five  months,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  hope.  The  prospect 
has  looked  sad  enough,  but  we  are  now  gradually  working  books  and  schools  into  the 
very  heart  of  these  strongholds  of  violence  and  crime. 

State  schools. — There  is  a  good  school  law  on  the  statute  books  in  this  State,  but 
practically  it  is  null  and  void,  so  far  as  any  good  it  does  the  freedmen.  It  cannot  be 
enforced. '  The  parish  officials,  in  many  cases  in  this  part  of  the  State,  are  rebels,  and 
will  do  nothing  toward  carrying  out  the  law  providing  for  the  education  of  freedmen. 
A  national  matter. — I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  education  in  the  South,  particu- 
larly of  the  late  slaves,  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  general  government.  No  matter 
how  good  a  law  may  be,  it  is  practically  a  dead-letter  if  those  to  whom  is  intrusted 
its  execution  will  not  carry  it  out.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  school  law  of  Louisiana 
to-day.  Many  who  voted"  for  its  enactment  seem  to  care  nothing  about  it.  They 
pushed  it  through  the  legislature  as  a  matter  of  political  capital.  Make  the  education 
of  the  freedmen  for  the  next  ten  years  a  national  matter,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  will  be  able  to  secure  their  rights  through  the  respective  States  in  which  they 
live.    But  now  they  have  but  little  chance. 

Bools,  Bibles.  ,|Y. — Some  time  since  you  were  pleased  to  send  me  a  quantity  of  school 
books.  I  distributed  them  among  destitute  children  to  their  great  joy,  and  I  believe 
advantage.  The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Tract  Society  have  sent  us 
publications  from  their  respective  houses,  which  we  have  taken  care  to  judiciously 
distribute.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  various  churches  of  colored  people 
and  urge  upon  them  a  higher  standard  of  religion  and  morality. 


TEXAS. 
The  following  is  the  statistical  summary  of  this  district : 
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Schools. 

Teachers.    Pupils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 
Dav  and  night 

22 
6 

22 
10 

802 

Sabbath 

389 

Total 

28 

32 

1,191 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  G12,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  enrolled. 

The  freedmen  supported,  unaided,  all  of  the  schools  in  the  district, 
paying  for  tuition  and  general  expenses  82,002.  The  number  of  paying 
pupils  was  553;  the  average  per  pupil  was,  therefore,  63  G2.  Nine  of 
the  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  freedmen. 

There  are  in  alphabet  240  pupils;  240  spell  and  read  easy  lessons, 
and  87  are  advanced  readers;  32  study  geography;  50  arithmetic;  32 
writing;  and  27  higher  branches. 

Total  expenses  of  the  Bureau,  8320. 

Ed.  Form  No.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  material,  &c,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  Blank  No.  6:)  Total,  25  buildings,  of  which  the  freedmen 
own  18  and  other  parties  7 ;  material,  wood ;  size,  from  20  by  30  to  40 
by  60;  value,  from  8200  to  83,000.  Average  size,  28  by  30;  average 
value,  8583. 

TEXAS. 

Reverend  Joseph  Welsh,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  schools  in  Texas,  we  regret  to  say,  have  decreased  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  last  year;  but  the  reason  is  obvious.  They 
did  not  commence  until  after  the  sickly  season  had  passed,  late  in  au- 
tumn, and  even  then,  as  is  usual  where  cotton  is  the  main  product,  the 
picking  season  kept  the  children  from  the  schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  Texan  people  of  all  classes  are  again  prosper- 
ing, having,  by  sale  of  their  crops,  recovered  from  the  impoverishing 
effects  of  the  great  flood  of  last  July. 

The  freedmen  in  this  State  have  great  energy,  willing  to  work,  ready 
to  pay  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and,  with  money 
now  in  hand,  are  making  arrangements,  by  school-house  building,  pro- 
curing teachers,  books,  &c,  for  a  great  increase  of  their  schools.  The 
effect  will  soon  be  seen,  and  we  expect,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
report  larger  numbers  in  the  process  of  education  than  ever  before. 
The  superintendent  is  making  well-directed  efforts  to  accomplish  such 
a  result.     He  reports  as  follows: 

As  is  customary,  the  schools  supplied  by  the  teachers  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  which  are  the  best  in  the  State,  were  closed  from  July  1  to  September  20, 
and  we  are  now  only  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  in  the  new  school  year.  Several 
others  also  had  vacations  varying  from  four  to  six  weeks,  according  to  circumstances, 
so  that  we  had  not  our  usual  establishment  in  operation  even  on  1st  October. 

Attendance— The  demand  for  labor  in  picking  cotton,  together  with  the  losses  caused 
by  the  destructive  Hood  of  July  last,  has  very  materially  lessened  the  attendance  upon 
those  schools  in  operation.  While  this  has  been  the' ease,  the  apparent  evil  is  one 
which  will  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  people  and  better  support  of  our  teach- 
ers.    The  crops  have  been  good,  the  season  favorable  for  gathering  them,  an  unusual 
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amount  of  money  will  be  in  circulation,  and  a  healthy  and  permanent  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  support  and  even  independence  of  the  freedmen. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for  our  most  important 
localities,  most  of  whom  are  now  on  the  ground  and  doing  good  service. 

Brick  school-houses. — Since  my  last  report  we  have  erected  tine  brick  school-houses 
at  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Brownsville,  and  frame  ones  at  Hallettsville,  Walnut 
Creek,  and  Wallisville.    Total  cost  of  the  above  buildings,  $22,393  25. 

Repairs  have  been  made  on  buildings  at  Victoria,  San  Antonio,  Webberville,  and 
Galveston,  at  a  cost  of  $1,856  50.  During  the  same  time  we  have  paid  rent  on  school- 
houses  amounting  to  $2,385.  The  freedmen  have  paid  a  large  sum  as  tuition,  but 
the  report  on  this  item  is  incomplete. 

San  Antonio. — The  city  of  San  Antonio  continues  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
teacher  of  our  school  in  that  place.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  a  corporation  or  public 
authority  supporting  a  school  in  the  State. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  Peabody  educational  fund  provided  for  Texas  would  have 
been  available  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  as  the  agent  informed  us  that  no 
distinction  of  color  was  made  in  the  administration  of  it.  But  on  further  consultation 
with  him  he  declined  to  afford  any  assistance  whatever,  unless  the  schools  were  estab- 
lished or  supervised  by  municipal  or  State  authority.  This,  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  State,  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  any  aid  whatever ;  but  it  will  not 
be  fatal  to  our  schools,  nor  perhaps,  eventually  do  any  harm,  as  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  ourselves  and  the  general  government. 

School  organs. — The  schools  at  Galveston,  Houston,  Austin,  and  San  Antonio  are  sup- 
plied with  cottage  organs  of  Estey  &  Company,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermout,  which 
are  a  great  attraction,  and  render  the  sessions  entertaining  and  pleasant  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars. 

Normal  classes. — We  propose  to  organize  a  normal  class  in  connection  with  the 
schools  at  Galveston  and  Houston.  The  new  school-houses  erected  there  are  supplied 
with  the  most  approved  styles  of  furniture,  and  we  hope  to  establish  in  each  of 
them  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  prosperous  high  school.  In  this  we  are  aided 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  has  furnished  the  teachers  neccessary 
for  the  commencement  of  our  design. 

Prospects  of  the  State. — The  election  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State  has  been  held,  and  Texas  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  have  a  well-organ- 
ized free  school  system,  as  the  provision  made  by  the  new  constitution  is  abundantly 
ample,  if  faithfully  administered.  While  this  is  being  definitely  settled,  it  will  be 
neeessarv  for  the  general  government  to  continue  its  oversight  and  aid  to  the  freed- 
men  s  schools,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  the  benefit  of  what  has  already  been  done. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  he  a  tedious  and  difficult  undertaking  in  this  State  to 
harmonize  the  conflicting  prejudices  of  the  people,  so  as  to  have  a  school  system 
equal  and  uniform  in  its  operation  toward  the  two  races.  This  renders  it  impera- 
tive that  Congress,  with  special  care,  provide  some  means  for  aiding  and  protecting 
those  whom  it  has  made  the  wards  of  the  nation  until  they  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
help  themselves. 

Public  sentiment. — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  continued  im- 
provement in  public  sentiment  in  regard  our  schools.  I  think  we  have  had  but  one 
serious  outrage  on  any  of  our  teachers  during  the  term. 

Sad  exception. — As  the  teacher  at  Gonzales,  a  Hungarian  of  ability  and  education,  was 
about  to  close  his  night  school,  a  party  of  five  or  six  disguised  men  attacked  him  with 
revolvers,  and,  after  cruel  beating,  unmercifully  took  him  to  the  river  and  forced  him 
into  it;  but,  though  threatening  to  drown  him,  did  not  do  it.  The  postmaster  helped 
him  in  getting  away,  and  the  leading  citizens  held  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  aid  the  authorities  to  the  utmost  in  executing  justice  against  the 
perpetrators ;  but  it  is  believed  they  have  never  been  identified. 

The  schools  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  good  effect  of  a  prosperous  season  in  their 
liberal  support  of  the  teachers.  The  attendance  as  usual  has  been  small  during  the 
previous  quarter,  but  will,  in  one  or  two  weeks,  be  largely  increased,  as  I  learn  by 
advice  from  all  our  teachers. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  summary  of  this  State : 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 
Dav  and  night 

46 
41 

52 
128 

1.733 

Sabbath 

2,716 

Total 

87 

180 

4.  44'.' 
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IRREGULARLY  REPORTED 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath.... 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Schools.  I  Teachers. 


20 
20 


40 


127 


20 
25 


Pupils. 


45 


350 

1,200 


2,050 


225 


6,  499 


Of  the  regularly  reported  schools  the  freedmen  have  supported, 
wholly,  15,  and  in  part  30,  and  own  32  school  buildings.  They  have 
paid  for  tuition  $2,010  77 ;  number  of  paying  pupils,  030 — an  average 
of  83  19  per  pupil. 

There  are  195  pupils  in  the  alphabet ;  870  spell  and  read  easy  lessons  ; 
G75  are  advanced  readers;  511  studying  geography;  039  arithmetic; 
850  writing,  and  119  higher  branches.  Average  attendance,  1,278 — 
about  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Ed.  Form  No.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  dimensions,  material,  &c,  have  been  obtained,  (as 
shown  on  Blank  No.  6:)  Total,  34  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau  owns 
7  ;  freedmen,  17  ;  other  parties,  10.  Material :  four  are  of  brick  ;  30  of 
wood.  Size,  from  16  by  10  to  40  by  00.  Value,  from  $75  to  $8,050.  Av- 
erage size,  24  by  31.     Average  value,  $1,242  73. 

ARKANSAS. 


William  M.  Colby,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

We  have  an  excellent  report  from  Arkansas. 

This  State,  away  from  one  or  two  great  thoroughfares,  was  slow  in  com- 
mencing operations.  Distance,  and  in  some  parts  difficulty  of  access, 
to  say  nothing  of  peril  to  teachers  on  the  extreme  border,  deterred  edu- 
cational associations  from  penetrating  the  interior.  As  the  State  opened 
and  these  difficulties  were  removed,  teachers  in  some  cases  actually 
traveled  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  by  wagon  to  reach  their 
destination.  Now  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  is  under  the  influence 
of  our  schools. 

The  superintendence  here  has  been  steady,  vigorous,  and  constantly 
progressive.     Hence  the  results  which  we  at  the  present  time  report. 

The  increase  since  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  has  been, 
schools  86,  teachers  87,  pupils  4,337.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
State,  as  such,  has  taken  hold  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Colby  narrates  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  as  follows,  inter- 
spersing valuable  suggestions : 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  in  June  last  that  the  State  had  fairly  commenced 
opening  and  sustaining  schools  for  the  colored  as  well  as  for  the  white  children. 

During  the  past  sixnionths  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  some  of  the  circuits  with 
considerable  vigor,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  is  very  encouraging. 

Schools  by  the  State. — In  Superintendent  Wyggant's  jurisdiction,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Mississippi,  Crittenden,  Phillips,  Monroe,  and  Desha,  55  colored  schools 
have  been  maintained  threo  months  or  more,  leaving  hut  three  school  districts,  having 
"  15  children  or  upwards,"  which  have  failed  to  sustain  a  school  for  the  minimum  term 
of  three  months.  In  other  portions  of  the  State  fair  progress  has  been  made,  but  no- 
where has  success  been  so  triumphant  as  in  the  counties  above  named.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  public  sentiment  toward  colored  schools  has  continued  less  favor- 
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able  :  while  the  southeastern  counties  were  for  several  months  practically  without  a 
superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  organize  the  school  districts.  Heuce  the  progress 
in  these  localities  has  been  less  marked. 

Transition  period. — It  has  been  my  aim  during  this  "  transition  period"  to  make  the 
work  of  this  department  co-operative  with  and  supplementary  to  that  of  the  school 
department  of  the  State,  and  to  this  end  the  State  and  circuit  superintendents  have 
been  often  consulted. 

Statistics. — It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  accurate  statistics  of  the  public 
schools,  scattered  as  they  are  along  bayous  and  in  forests,  remote  from  post  offices,  and 
taught,  as  many  of  them  are,  by  persons  who  are  barely  able  to  write.  Only  some  ten  or 
fifteen  schools,  in  charge  mainly  of  northern  teachers  in  Bureau  buildings  have  been 
regularly  reported  from  month  to  month.  To  these  statistics  I  have  added  an  estimate 
each  month  of  the  number  believed  at  the  time  to  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
My  estimate,  however,  proves  to  be  too  small.  The  whole  number  of  public  schools  for 
freedmen  taught  three  mouths  or  more  during  the  year  1869,  as  reported  to  me  by  the 
several  circuit  superintendeuts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  204^  Estimating  the  aver- 
age enrollment  at  35,  gives  a  total  enrollment  in  the  State  of  7,140  in  the  day  schools 
alone. 

Sit2>port. — To  the  support  of  these  schools  the  Bureau  contributed  si, 127 ;  the  freedmen, 
$175  ;  and  all  parties  about  $19,333.  This  aid  has  been  given  exclusively  to  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  ;  the  towns  being  now  in  a  condition  to  help  themselves.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  so  given  as  to  stimulate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  districts,  and  thus 
to  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  greater  amount  of  good  than  a  much  larger 
sum  carelessly  appropriated.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  assistance,  districts  have 
been  required  to  supply  the  schools  with  a  blackboard  and  primary  charts,  and  this  will 
be  insisted  upon  in  future. 

School-houses  by  Bureau  and  freedmen. — No  school-houses  have  been  built  by  the  Bu- 
reau during  the  past  six  months.  Those  heretofore  erected  by  it,  11  in  number,  are  the 
only  good  buildings  in  the  State  occupied  by  colored  schools. 

The  freedmen  themselves  have  shown  much  enterprise  and  liberality  in  building 
temporary  structures  in  which  to  school  their  children  and  hold  religious  meetings. 
Outside  of  the  town,  I  know  of  no  instances  where  such  buildings  have  been  erected 
at  public  expense,  but  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  districts  in  the  State  where  indi- 
vidual freedmen  have  built  school-houses,  cither  wholly  or  mainly,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  districts  where  they  have  not  built  new  houses,  the  schools  have  been  kept 
in  their  meeting-houses,  or  in  old  gin-houses,  or  other  plantation  buildings. 

School  in  a  (/rove. — In  a  district  in  Phillips  County,  the  school  was  kept  in  a  shady 
grove.  The  teacher's  horse  would  stand  all  day  hitched  to  a  sapling  near,  and  pupils 
learned  to  read  from  a  primary  chart  hung  to  a  tree.  Fifty  copies  of  the  Manual  on 
School  Houses  have  been  circulated  among  district  trustees  and  others,  and  to  some 
purpose,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Manual. — A  school-house  was  in  process  of  building  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  when 
a  copy  of  the  Manual  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  who  happened  to  be  a  col- 
ored man.  On  examining  the  book,  he  ordered  the  work  to  stop,  and  traveled  a  day's 
journey  to  inform  the  superintendent  that  the  house  should  be  pulled  down  and  built 
'•  according  to  the  book." 

Labor  anil  schools. — Throughout  most  of  the  State,  I  regard  public  sentiment  toward 
colored  schools  as  favorable;  but  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that 
a  majority  of  the  older  class  of  citizens  favor  free  schools  for  all,  independent  of  other 
questions.  The  constant  and  pressing  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  negroes  has  been 
the  most  potent  helper  in  bringing  about  a  favorable  change,  and  should  this  demand 
for  labor  suddenly  cease,  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  would  cer- 
tainly follow.  Even  now,  we  point  to  over  200  schools,  with  feelings  of  pride,  yet 
mingled  with  disappointment,  the  object  in  establishing  a  school  being  usually  to 
secure  labor  ;  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  school  is,  in  some  cases,  purposely  left  to 
run  down  under  an  incompetent  or  intemperate  teacher.  Some  of  these  evils  are,  how- 
ever, incident  to  the  first  inauguration  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  these  the 
circuit  superintendents  will  labor  earnestly  to  remedy. 

Teachers. — The  American  Missionary  Association  has  had  eight  teachers  in  the  field 
since  October,  and  the  Friends  six.  They  occupy  Bureau  buildings,  and  are  employed 
and  paid  by  local  boards,  and  are  the  very  salt  of  our  schools.  Instead,  however,  of 
this  handful  of  northern  teachers,  we  need  scores  and  hundreds,  scattered  over  the 
State.     We  can  assure  them  of  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  but  a  glorious  reward. 

Discouragements. — Among  the  serious  discouragements  of  the  past  six  months  has  been 
the  withholding,  since  January,  1869,  of  the  school  funds  due  from  the  State  to  the 
several  districts.  By  a  recent  arrangement,  the  State  issued  its  bonds,  which  pass  as 
currency,  for  the  sum  of  $190,402  86  clue  the  school  fund.  This  amount  will  soon  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  §114  per  scholar.  This  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect,  as 
school  orders  were  beginning  to  be  hawked  about  at  75  cents  on  the  dollar. 

No  normal  school. — While  our  public  school  system   is   in   a  state   of  forwardness 
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scarcely  equaled  by  any  State  in  the  South,  we  are  still  without  a  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  colored,  teachers.  Each  of  the  older  Southern  States  has  at  least  one 
such  school,  and  some  have  two  or  three.  Such  a  school  is  to-day  one  of  the  urgenl 
needs  of  Arkansas,  and  the  benevolent  societies,  having  done  so  much  in  other  States, 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  west  of  the  Mississippi  while  the  Bureau  is  in 
condition  to  aid  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Savings  bank. — Only  second  to  a  normal  school  in  importance  is  the  establishment  at 
Little  Rock  or  Pine  Bluff  of  a  branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank.  Nothing  would 
confer  a  more  substantial  benefit  upon  the  freedmen  of  the  State  than  to  place  upon  a 
firm  basis  these  two  institutions. 

My  duties  have  never  been  more  difficult  and  delicate  than  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  1  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  so  discharged  them  as  to  receive  the  unvarying 
support  and  co-operation  of  State  Superintendent  Smith,  who  is  as  wise  in  counsel  as 
he  is  brave  in  the  defense  of  right. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  as  follows: 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

1'upils. 

REGULARLY  REPORTED. 

14 
9 

18 
41 

1,031 

716 

Total 

n 

59 

1,74? 

IRREGULARLY  REPORTED. 

93 

40 

93 

170 

4,308 

2,595 

Total 

133 

'263 

6,  903 

156 

3-2'2 

8,650 

Average  attendance  760,  or  73£  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Xuinber  of  pupils  in  alphabet,  105 ;  582  spell  and  read  easy  lessons, 
and  15G  are  advanced  readers  ;  65  study  geography,  246  arithmetic,  311 
writing,  and  21  the  higher  branches.  There  is  one  high  or  training 
school  with  twenty  pupils. 

Ed.  Form  Xo.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freedmen's 
schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials, &c,  have  been  obtained, 
(as  shown  on  blank  Xo.  6:)  Total,  66  buildings,  of  which  the  Bureau 
owns  0,  other  parties  57  ;  material,  wood;  size,  from  24  by  36  to  42  by 
48 ;  value,  from  $500  to  $0,105;  average  size,  31  by  41:  average  value, 
$2,661  23. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  E.  Compton,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Political  changes  have  occurred  during  the  year  in  Tennessee,  whereby 
her  recent  school  laws  have  cither  been  modified  or  repealed  :  conse- 
quently, tlir  excellent  system  of  schools  which  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion under  the  State  superintendent,  General  John  Eaton,  jr.,  will  be 
almost  entirely  brokeu  up.  We  regret  this  the  more,  ;>s  the  experiment 
so  successfully  commenced  would,  we  believe,  have  speedily  reached 
most  satisfactory  and  permanent  results.  It  would  then  have  been  a 
model  for  general  imitation  by  other  Southern  States,  showing  how 
they  also  could  assume  the  work  hitherto  carried  on  by  the  Bureau. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  our  report  that  freedmen's  schools 
have  already  fallen  off  in  numbers  and  interest  is  not  surprising.     We 
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only  wonder  that  so  many  have  persevered ;  that  teachers  are  willing  to 
remain  under  most  embarrassing  circumstances ;  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate enrollment  continues  to  show  numbers  so  respectable. 

The  superintendent  has  stated  all  these  facts  in  very  clear  and  interest- 
ing detail.  At  the  same  time  his  report  shows  that  the  effects  of  only 
a  few  months  of  thorough  organization  and  instruction  will  long  be 
felt ;  and,  as  he  believes,  will  soon  produce  reaction  among  the  people, 
leading  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  law  and  reopening  of  the  schools. 
It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  view  of  this  prospect  and  of  the  large  en- 
rollment yet  reported,  that  there  is»  still  encouragement  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  freedmen  of  this  State.  Its  high  and  training- 
schools,  in  charge  of  northern  societies,  are  in  an  especially  prosperous 
condition. 

Colonel  Compton  says : 

The  closing  report  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1869,  shows  219  schools,  609 
teachers,  and  16,434  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  several  colored  schools  in  this  State. 
No  further  report  was  furnished  until  the  month  of  September,  the  regular  schools 
having  nearly  all  been  closed  for  summer  vacatiou.  However,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  many  of  the  localities  were  temporarily  supplied  with  teachers  from 
the  classes  of  advanced  students  of  the  several  normal  schools.  In  nearly  all  instances 
these  schools  have  done  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  locali- 
ties heretofore  destitute.  They  have  been  well  conducted,  intelligently  taught,  and 
have  received  the  commendation  of  all  classes.  Some  of  their  teachers  were  slaves 
(common  field  boys)  before  the  war,  who  went  back  to  their  home  localities,  possessing 
more  than  an  ordinary  education,  opened  or  reopened  schools,  and  have  been  particu- 
larly well  received.  These  schools  were  discontinued  in  almost  every  instance  in 
September,  in  consequence  of  these  teachers  returning  to  their  several  courses  of  study 
in  institutions  where  they  had  entered.  In  some  cases,  while  teaching,  they  were  badly 
treated. 

Teachers  whipped. — A  school  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Dresden,  Weakley  County,  by 
two  students  from  Fisk  University,  which,  at  the  close  of  July,  numbered  about  fifty 
scholars.  No  opposition  was  manifested  toward  the  teachers  or  the  pupils  of  the  school 
until  the  night  of  the  2d  September,  when  they  were  taken  from  their  boarding-house 
by  men  masked  and  armed,  forced  to  the  woods,  there  severely  whipped,  and,  under 
lain  of  death,  ordered  to  discontinue  teaching  a  colored  school  in  that  county  and  to 
eave  immediately.  These  teachers  were  young  men  of  good  education,  of  unexception- 
able morals,  skillful  and  successful  as  teachers.  Although  the  attention  of  the  civil 
authorities  was  called  to  this  case  and  an  effort  made  to  have  it  examined,  nothing  was 
done  in  the  matter. 

Former  success. — The  September  report  opened  with  96  schools,  and  258  teachers  in 
the  field,  conducting  day,  night,  and  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  there  were  enrolled 
6,891  pupils. 

On  the  30th  of  November  we  had  increased  to  189  schools,  430  teachers,  and  10,400 
scholars,  and  I  am  confident,  but  for  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee, 
repealing  the  law  under  which  the  system  of  free  schools  has  been  going  into  operation 
for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  that  we  could  have  enrolled  and  had  in  regular 
attendance  at  least  20,000  children  of  freedmen,  receiving  the  advantages  of  school 
training,  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Free  school  law  and  its  success. — The  above  law  organizing  free  schools  was  passed 
March  5,  1867.  Under  it,  mainly  by  the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  first  State 
superintendent,  schools  organized  under  a  system  as  free  as  the  sunlight,  were  opened 
and  taught  in  every  county  of  Tennessee  with  one  exception.  Never  before  in  this 
State  were  so  many  children  in  daily  attendance  on  schools,  and  never  before  had  the 
grade  of  teachers,  or  the  quality  of  teaching,  been  as  high  as  under  the  new  system.  A 
gratifying  progress  was  noted  in  the  working  of  the  law  up  to  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  present  year,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  financial  embarrassment  to  which 
the  law  was  subjected.  This  embarrassment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the 
moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  for  school  purposes,  and  which  should  have  been  kept 
and  watchfully  guarded  for  that  end,  had  been  perverted  and  used  to  pay  railroad 
interest  and  other  State  expenses. 

Repeal  of  the  lair. — During  the  late  canvass  it  was  made  apparent  that  upon  the  as- 
sembling of  the  new  legislature,  some  action  would  be  taken  upon  the  new  law ;  but 
the  friends  of  education  felt  hopeful  that  only  the  objectionable  features  of  it  would 
he  touched,  and  the  law  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  best  interest  of  all.  They  did  not 
contemplate  nor  were  they  prepared  for  the  wholesale  sweeping  hill  for  repeal  of  the 
entire  law,  and  the  abolition  of  all  offices  created  under  it,  which  was  introduced  in 
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the  Senate  on  the  11th  day  of  October,  1869.  From  this  time  its  fortunes  swayed  in  a 
balance  until  the  14th  day  of  December,  I869,when  the  enemies  of  popular  and  univer- 
sal education  triumphed,  and  the  State,  as  a  State,  deserted  the  cause  and  left  it  merely 
optional  with  the  several  counties  to  cany  on  the  schools. 

Dark  hour  before  the  dmcn. — For  Tennessee,  this  is  but  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn. 
The  benefit  of  a  law  which  reached  and  elevated  every  home  within  its  borders  cannot 
have  been  enjoyed  for  two  years  without  leaving  its  ineffaceable  mark.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  organization  of  free  schools  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people  will  be 
a^ain  successfully  attempted,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  be  but  a  sure  guide  in  the 
avoidance  of  obstacles,  mistakes,  and  failures  in  the  future. 

Loss  of  schools. — The  closing  report  for  December,  1869,  shows  a  loss  of  36  schools,  58 
teachers,  and  1,045  scholars.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  lists  of  the 
number  of  schools  which  are  or  will  be  (dosed  in  consequence  of  the  repealing  of  the 
law;  more,  however,  than  are  so  reported  now;  schools  supported  by  the  State  law 
being  carried  on  in  some  of  the  counties  with  the  balance  of  funds  remaining  unex- 
nended  in  possession  of  the  county  authorities.  The  above  loss  will  gradually  increase 
as  these  balances  expire,  until  means  are  provided  in  the  several  counties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools,  unless  measures  can  be  devised  to  carry  them  on  in  the  interim  by 
by  other  assistance. 

In  some  localities,  upon  the  close  of  the  schools  under  the  law.  the  teat  her  has 
opened  a  school  upon  promises  of  parents  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each  scholar  in  at- 
tendance. 1  do  not  believe  that  the  plan  will  be  successful,  for  in  the  past  I  have 
known  a  number  of  schools  for  the  freedmen  on  this  plan,  and  in  a  majority  of  eases 
pledges  of  the  parents  have  lacked  fulfillment.  These  promises  are  not  made  with 
any  intentional  wrong.  In  many  instances  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  race  renders 
them  unable  to  fulfill  an  engagement  entered  into  without  due  consideration  of  the 
resources  to  meet  it. 

Sabbath  schools. — The  teachers  of  the  day  schools  are  almost  without  exception  en- 
gaged in  conducting  Sabbath  schools,  ami  in  these  are  gathered  many  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  day  school.  Our  report,  however,  shows  a  number  greatly  below  the  at- 
tendance of  the  day  schools,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  children  attend  Sab- 
bath schools  at  colored  churches  of  which  no  report  is  received. 

Construction  of  buildings. — In  the  partial  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  for 
school  purposes,  care  has  been  taken  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  lot  upon  which  the  house 
is  to  be  located  permanently  to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  successors  in  office,  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  a  school  entirely  disconnected  from  any  religious  denomination.  At 
first  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  proceeding  on  this  plan,  as  the  trustees  were 
usually  officers  in  whom  the  title  to  church  property  was  vested.  However,  since  it  is 
becoming  more  generally  known  that  no  more  aid  can  be  given  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  churches,  less  and  less  difficulty  is  felt  in  securing  sites  for  school  pur- 
poses alone. 

During  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  expended  foi  partial  construction  of  nine 
school-houses  on  sites  obtained  as  above,  the  sum  of  $1,598  87  ;  the  freedmen  in  every 
case  securing  the  lot.  and  aiding  in  money,  labor,  or  materials,  perhaps  $1,000  more. 
1  Kids  have  been  furnished  for  eight  lots,  the  same  having  been  examined  at  Bureau 
headquarters,  and  appropriations  amounting  to  $2, 100  have  been  made  for  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  thereon.  These  are  all  either  in  course  of  construction  or  awaiting 
the  approval  of  contracts. 

Thirteen  buildings  have  been  repaired  at  an  expense  amounting  to  $2,113  33  ;  the 
sums  in  most  instances  devoted  to.  this  purpose  have  been  disbursed  in  small  amounts 
in  order  to  put  the  houses  in  a  condition  for  use  during  the  winter  season. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  authorizing  northern  societies  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$10  per  month  for  their  commissioned  teachers  in  form  of  a  rental,  when  the  school  was 
taught  in  a  building  not  owned  by  the  government,  the  sum  of  $2,680  has  been  paid 
for  schools  maintained  during  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  and  about  $2,500  will 
be  required  to  liquidate  the  rental  accounts  of  these  societies  for  the  two  quarters  end 
ing  December  31,  1869. 

IU  in  roll  nt  societies. — The  several  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  still  continue  their 
efforts  in  Tennessee  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means.  Though  we  wish  they  could  do 
more,  yet  when  we  look  back  and  contemplate  the  great  good  they  have  already  accom- 
plished, and  discover  how  much  has  been  done  which  would  have  been  left  undone  but 
tnr  their  timely  aid  in  supplying  and  supporting  a  large  corps  of  willing  and  efficient 
teachers,  we  feel  that  any  words  but  feebly  express  the  vast  benefit  these  associations 
have  conferred  upon  the  country,  the  State,  and  the  race. 

Demand  fur  teachers. — The  oft  repeated  demand  for  teachers  still  continues.  This  de- 
mand I  have  been  wholly  unable  to  supply,  as  my  only  resource  for  aid  in  this  respect 
was  in  the  several  benevolent  associations,  whose  means  have  heretofore  been  so 
severely  taxed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Rust,  the  secretary  of  the  Freedmens'  Aid  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  has  kindly  given  me  some  relief  in  the  promise  to 
appoint  to  several  new  fields  such  teachers  as  I  might  find  worthy  and  qualified.    From 
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the  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  Western 
Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McClelland,  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee  on  Freedmen,  I  look  for  more  aid. 

Universities,  colleges,  fyc. — The  Fisk  University,  the  Central  College,  and  the  Baptist 
Normal  Theological  Institute  are  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  officers  of 
these  institutions  are  earnest,  efficient,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  are  doing 
work  of  incalculable  beneht  to  the  colored  people  of  Tennessee.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year  these,  and  other  of  the  higher  graded  schools,  will  be  able  to  fill 
many  vacant  fields  with  intelligent  young  men  and  women,  titted  in  every  way  to  take 
the  place  of  teachers,  and  press  on  the  work  of  progress  and  advancement  of  their  race. 

Bools. — The  want  of  books  and  school  furniture  is  greatly  felt  throughout  the  State. 
Constaut  and  repeated  inquiries  regarding  school-books  are  being  received.  I  have 
made  application  to  various  sources  to  supply  this  demand,  but,  as  yet,  with  no  success. 

Intemperance. — Many  of  the  teachers  have  organized  temperance  societies,  in  which 
are  included  large  numbers  of  the  young  and  some  of  the  old  people.  The  good  results 
are  very  apparent.  A  teacher  at  Knoxville  reports  that,  in  conversation  with  her 
scholars,  regarding  the  use  of  snuff,  tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  they  reply.  "We 
cannot  make  our  parents  discontinue  the  use  of  these  things,  for  it  has  become  a  habit 
with  them  which  is  hard  to  break:  but  we  will  show  them,  by  our  example,  how  much 
better  boys  and  girls  our  pledge  has  made  us." 

That  the  pernicious  vice  of  intemperance  is  spreading  among  the  older  class  of  freed- 
men is  only  too  well  continued  by  my  own  observation  in  the  several  districts  id'  the 
State,  and  I  have  corroborative  testimony  from  the  teachers.  (  hie  teacher,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  same  locality  and  school  for  more  than  four  years,  writes,  "  I  think 
intemperance  is  fast  becoming  the  master  of  the  colored  people.  They  are  voluntarily 
going  into  a  bondage  worse  than  the  one  from  which  they  came.  They  work  hard  and 
make  money,  hut  too  often  many  of  these  throw  the  most  of  their  earnings  into  the 
coffers  of  the  rumseller.  It  will  he  hard  to  save  or  reclaim  the  older  ones,  but  I  am 
sure  our  society  is  doing  much  toward  keeping  the  children  free  from  this  sin." 

Homesteads. — Many  of  the  freedmen,  more  than  ever  before,  have  acquired  home- 
steads and  parcels  of  land  varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  acres,  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  results  of  such  industry  and  thrift.  This  class  has  experienced  little  trouble 
from  any  hostile  element  surrounding  them  :  they  have  been  simply  let  alone. 

Share  system: — I  regret  to  say  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  where  the  colored  man 
lias  worked  land  on  the  '"share  system,"  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  unjust  per- 
secution. Before  the  time  of  dividing  the  crops  he  has  been  compelled,  through  fear, 
to  abandon  the  locality  and  lose  his  labor  for  the  year.  No  civil  action  is  taken  to  re- 
dress such  wrongs,  for  the  reason  that  the  party  wronged  is  usually  aroused  in  the  night 
by  armed  and  disguised  men.  (thus  escaping  detection.)  warning  him  to  leave  the 
neighborhood,  or  suffer,  such  consequences  as  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  justice  seem 
proper;  and  should  these  parties  be  known,  he  is  afraid  to  prosecute  before  the  courts 
on  account  of  the  malignant  spirit  which  would  be  produced  in  the  community  against 
him. 

Hostility  against  teachers. — For  the  past  six  months  in  a  few  instances  only  have  our 
schools  been  interfered  with.  In  these,  hostility  has  been  directed  against  teachers 
(without  apparent  cause)  rather  than  schools.  These  outrages  occurred  in  almost 
every  case  about  the  time  of  the  recent  State  election,  giving,  for  a  time,  color  to  the 
idea  that  the  opponents  of  the  freedmen  had  regained  a  lost  power  which  placed 
teachers  of  colored  schools  and  the  colored  people  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Some  few  of  these  teachers  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  this  feeling,  the  protection 
they  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  proving  to  be  a  farce. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  more  recently,  public  condemnation  of  the  above  treatment 
has  been  outspoken  and  strong  in  almost  every  part  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee. 
In  places  where  teachers  were  often  insulted,  abused,  and  threatened,  they  are  now 
simply  "let  alone,"  having  no  social  relation  with  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Often  despised,  deprived  of  home  and  home  comforts  and  enjoyments,  these  teachers 
still,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  stand  resolutely  aud  nobly  at  their  posts,  deserving  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  all  the  friends  of  education  and  human  progress. 

Teachers  of  northern  societies. — American  Missionary  Association  and  Western  Freed- 
men's Aid  Commission,  9;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  7; 
Protestant  Episcopal  Home  Mission  to  Colored  People,  2;  Presbyterian  Commission  of 
Home  Missions,  30;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  3 ;  General  Assembly's 
Committee  on  Freedmen,  2.     Total,  53. 

High  and  normal  schools. — Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  teachers,  9 ;  pupils.  256. 
Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Nashville,  teachers,  4  ;  pupils.  90.  American  Baptist  In- 
stitute, at  Nashville,  teachers,  3;  pupils,  124. 

Savings  bank. — The  colored  people  deposited,  during  the  last  six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1870,  in  the  Nashvile  Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
$45,790.  And  the  amount  due  to  depositors  up  to  December,  1869,  is  reported  to  be 
$58,082. 
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The  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  as  follows: 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

134 

55 
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6,  490 
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Day  and  uight - 

Sabbath 
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IRREGULARIS    REPORTED. 

Day  and  night 

Sabbath... 

Total 

Grand  total 


Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools,  15  are  graded;  three 
are  high  or  training  schools,  with  479  pupils. 

The  freedmen  have  paid  for  tuition  $1,728;  number  of  paying  pupils 
810  ;  an  average  of  82  03  per  pupil.  They  have  sustained,  wholly  or  in 
part,  30  of  the  schools,  and  own  37  school  buildings;  and  for  rents,  re- 
pairs, and  materials  for  building  purposes  have  expended  about  $1,000 
more. 

There  are  1,158  pupils  in  the  alphabat,  2,028  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
sons, and  2,701  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  1,794  studying  geogra- 
phy, 3,175  arithmetic,  2,050  writing,  and  322  higher  branches.  Ave- 
rage attendance  4,812,  more  than  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enrolled. 

The  Bureau  has  furnished  24  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and 
has  expended  $24,666  72.  The  total  expenditure  by  all  parties  was 
$37,136  30. 

Ed.  Form  Wo.  6. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freed- 
men's  schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been 
obtained,  (as  shown  on  blank  No.  6 :)  Total :  72  buildings,  of  which  the 
Bureau  owns  1,  freedmen  40,  other  parties  31.  Material:  0  are  brick, 
66  wood.  Size,  from  10  by  lL'  to  60  by  70.  Value,  from  $350  to  80.500. 
Average  size,  30  by  30.     Average  value,  $1,785  69. 

KENTUCKY. 

Brevet  Colonel  Benjamin  P.  Bunlcle,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

This  State  has  from  the  first  been  subject  to  the  untoward  influences 
incident  to  what  is  called  a  "border  State."'  When  the  war  closed,  it 
was  supposed  capable  of  supporting  its  own  schools,  of  every  color,  and 
the  educational  associations  therefore  carried  their  main  operations  fur- 
ther south.  The  Bureau  also  has  in  many  ways  been  embarrassed  in  its 
work  in  all  these  border  States. 

The  white  population,  in  general,  is  indifferent  rather  than  opposed  to 
the  freedmen's  education  ;  the  income  from  taxes  going  in  favor  of  the 
former,  leaving  the  latter  to  bear  an  extra  burden  for  the  schooling  of 
their  own  children.  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  eagerness  to  learn, 
and  want  of  funds  from  all  quarters  is  the  main  reason  given  by  the 
superintendent  for  some  decrease  in  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
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Still  there  are  nearly  8,000  colored  children  steadily  pursuing  study  in 
Kentucky,  with  excellent  instructors,  and  some  of  their  schools  are  of 
the  very  first  order. 

At  Berea,  a  beautiful  high-school  building  has  been  erected  mainly 
by  the  Bureau,  at  a  cost  of  817,000,  which  is  now  tilled  with  advanced 
pupils.  Its  terms  of  admission  are  irrespective  of  color.  This,  in  many 
respects,  is  the  most  interesting  and  worthy  school  on  our  returns. 

Colonel  Bunkle,  with  much  fidelity,  states  the  obstacles  attending  his 
work ;  expresses  at  the  same  time  satisfaction  with  present  results,  and 
high  hope  of  ultimate  and  complete  success.  He  is  making  strong  effort 
to  have  the  unjust  capitation  tax  upon  the  freedmen  repealed. 

His  report  is  as  follows  : 

My  last  semi-annual  report  for  the  term  ending  July].  1869,  closed  with  "243  day 
schools,  49  night  schools,  and  12,702  scholars.  On  December  31,  1869,  we  had  in  opera- 
tion 158  day,  and  22  night  schools:  total,  180  sehools,  with  7.624  scholars.  This  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  last  six  months,  as  compared  with  the  previous  term,  of  112  schools, 
and  5,078,  scholars.  The  amount  of  aid  rendered  to  schools  by  freedmen  at  the  date  of 
my  last  semi-annual  report  was  $2,800.  and  by  the  Bureau.  $4,212  tin  :  in  all,  $7,012  60  ; 
this  amounts  to  about  55  cents  per  scholar. 

Dollar*  dud  cents. — The  amount  given  to  sustain  schools  in  the  month  of  December, 
which  was  the  highest  paid  during  the  previous  six  months,  was,  by  freedmen,  $1,129  15 ; 
by  the  Bureau,  .$2,114  :  total,  $3,243  15.  This  makes  about  43  cents  per  scholar,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  arc  we  able 
to  report  the  schools  and  scholars  :  in  other  words,  we  reduce  it  to  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  appropriation  to  sustain  the  schools,  during  the  school  year  beginning  October 
1,  1869,  was  830. tint).  This  includes  s5.00()  granted  to  pay  rent  to  societies,  and  in  the 
sum  total  are  included  all  amounts  to  be  paid  for  repairs  and  erection  of  school  houses. 

The  imperative  demand  for  aid  to  repair  and  erect  school  buildings  has  prevented 
me  from  expending  anything  like  the  amount  of  the  previous  six  months,  for  rent,  and 
the  result  is  plainly  visible  in  the  decreased  number  of  schools  and  scholars. 

Plan  of  co-operation. — Upon  consultation  with  yourself  and  the  commissioner  in  Sep- 
tember last,  we  agreed  upon  the  following  plan  :  First,  that  I  should  make  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  societies  in  prosecuting  the  work 
in  Kentucky,  these  societies  being  paid  $10  per  month  for  each  teacher  supported  by 
them;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Bureau  would  recognize  the  colored  State  board  of  edu- 
cation organized  by  the  colored  State  educational  convention,  held  in  Louisville,  July 
last;  this  in  order  that  the  schools  which  no  society  would  take  upon  its  rolls  might 
not  stop  for  want  of  assistance. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  I  proceeded  to  New  York.  Providence,  Rhog' 
Island,  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  At  New  York,  I  visited  and  consulted  with  the  follow- 
ing societies  :  Presbyterian  Home  Mission,  Home  Baptist  Mission.  Protestant  Episcopal 
Colored  Mission,  Free  Baptist  Mission,  the  American  Missionary  Society. 

Fi'cc  Baptist  Mission. — The  first  three  of  the  societies  could  give  me  but  little  aid.  The 
Free  Baptist  Mission  said  :  "We  will  support  twenty-five  schools,  and  as  many  more  as  the 
state  of  our  funds  will  warrant.''  They  agreed  to  pay  the  same  amount  to  each  teacher 
as  had  been  paid  the  previous  year;  making  no  stipulations  as  to  who  the  teacher 
should  be,  to  what  denomination  he  should  belong,  or  his  qualifications,  except  that  he 
should  be  competent,  and  a  Christian.  Their  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Chamberlin,  came  to 
Kentucky  in  November  last,  visited  the  schools  and  arranged  everything  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  This  society  has  25  flourishing  schools,  "which  go  on  like  clock 
work  ;  report  regularly,  and  are  paid  by  the  society  on  or  before  the  20th  of  each 
month.  As  an  instance  of  their  disinterestedness.  I  must  state  that  when  I  offered  to 
request  the  commissioner  to  turn  over  to  them  a  first  class  school  building  at  Lebanon, 
they  replied,  "No;"  they  did  not  want  the  building,  but  that  they  would  support  the 
school  if  I  desired  them  to. 

American  Missionary  Association. — I  was  referred  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion to  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  secretary  of  the  society  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Calling 
upon  Mr.  Cravath,  I  made  him  the  following  proposition  :  First,  that  he  should  buy  a  lot 
in  Lexington.  Kentucky,  and  agree  to  support  50  schools  in  the  country"  towns,  not  in- 
cluding Lexington,  Camp  Nelson,  or  Berea  :  and,  secondly,  I  would  build  a  school 
house  at  Lexington  upon  the  lot  purchased  by  him,  ami  at  the  end  of  the  year  request 
the  commissioner  to  turn  it  over  to  the  society. 

He  accepted  my  proposition,  provided  the  number  of  schools  to  be  supported  was 
reduced  to  30.  The  following  is  the  result  thus  far  :  Mr.  Cravath  purchased  a  lot  in 
Lexington,  which  is  loo  feet  front,  by  nearly  200  feet  deep,  and  paid  for  it  $903. 

I  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  Stanclin  and  Andrewartha  for  the  erection  of  the 
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building  at  a  cosl  of  $5,511  73.  The  work  is  progressing  as  fast  as  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  will  be  finished  by  the  tirst  of  May  next.  My  part  of  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Cravath  is  accordingly  complete.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have 
paid  in  support  of  other  schools  carried  on  by  the  American  Missionary  Society  the 
following  sums :  At  Lexington,  $100  per  month ;  At  Louisville,  $100  per  month;  for 
night  schools  at  Louisville,  s^t)  per  month.  The  following  shows  the  places  where  the 
schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  are  located,  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869:  Augusta,  Ashland,  Covington,  Danville,  Falmouth,  Georgetown,  Kingston, 
Keene,  Lancaster.  Mayslick,  Millersburg,  Maysville,  Mt.  Sterling,  Parksville,  Rich- 
mond, Shelbyville,  Springfield,  Paris,  and  Cynthiana. 

Mr.  Cravath  has  aided  me  materially  in  securing  teachers  and  sending  them  to 
their  places  of  duty.  The  great  trouble  with  all  the  societies  is  their  depleted  treas- 
ury. 1  regret  exceedingly  the  deplorable  falling  off  during  the  present  year,  but  it 
has  been  beyond  my  power  to  prevent  it.  The  first  great  cause,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  the  tcaitt  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Bureau  aid. — Having  an  appropriation  of  only  $30,000,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant 
aid  in  every  place  where  it  is  asked,  or,  in  fact,  to  give  sufficient  in  places  where  it  is 
granted  to  enable  teachers  to  be  independent  of  the  support  of  scholars,  thereby  enab- 
ling them  to  admit  every  one. 

1  hiring  the  last  year  the  schools  were  comparatively  five  ;  only  those  were  required 
to  pay  who  did  it  willingly.  This  year  numbers  are  excluded  (nor  can  the  Bureau 
agent  prevent  their  exclusion)  for  not  paying  tuition. 

The  American  Missionary  Society  requires  its  teachers  to  collect  tuition  from  scholars 
sufficient  to  pay  the  teacher's  hoard,  expenses  of  the  school-house,  and  the  balance  of 
salary  of  the  teacher  not  paid  by  the  society,  whatever  amount  that  may  he. 

The  State  hoard  requires  the  local  boards  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  teachers' 
hoard  and  expenses  of  the  school-houses.  They  instruct  teachers  to  admit  Those  who 
are  unable  to  pay,  hut  as  the  hoard  and  many  of  the  freedmen  differ  on  the  question 
of  ability,  many  of  the  children  remain  out  of  school. 

1  may  safely  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  in  the  schools  in  the  State  pay 
tuition,  although  the  fact  is  not  reported  by  teachers. 

Teachers. — Higher  wages  having  been  offered  further  south,  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able teachers  in  our  service  during  the  last  year  have  sought  employment  there. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  I  established  a  hoard  of  examination,  which  re- 
ported a  number  of  teachers  for  discharge  on  account  of  incompetency,  and  prevented 
others  from  applying  for  situations.  I  have  had  to  refuse  to  employ  several  who  have 
applied  for  schools. 

I  could  procure  any  number  of  white  teachers,  hut  there  are  two  obstacles  in  the 
way.  First,  the  want  of  money  to  pay  adequate  salaries;  and  second,  the  hostility  of 
the  white' people  to  "white  teachers  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  procure  places  to 
hoard. 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  our  attendance  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Indiana  having  provided  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  the  Bureau  has  with- 
drawn its  aid  from  the  schools  along  the  holder,  which  thereby  lessens  our  enrollment 
eighteen  schools  and  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  scholars. 

StaU  board  of  education. — In  accordance  with  our  understanding  I  proposed,  upon  my 
return  from  Washington,  to  have  this  board  incorporated,  but  found,  upon  examination, 
that  it  would  require  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky;  I  accordingly  caused  the 
treasurer  of  the  hoard,  John  Morris,  to  tile  his  bond  with  goodsecurity  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty  and  the  disbursements  of  money  paid  to  him  for  support  of  schools; 
and  I  have  rented  from  him  the  building  in  which  the  State  board  carries  on  ifsschool. 
The  president,  treasurer,  and  members  of  this  hoard,  though  working  without  any 
compensation,  and  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience  and  expense,  have  labored 
faithfully  and  earnestly. 

Mr.  Isaiah  Mitchell,  actuary  of  the  board,  and  also  agent  of  the  Bureau,  has  visited 
all  the  schools  under  their  charge,  organized  local  boards,  and  altogether  rendered  verj 
important  service. 

The  legislature  of  Kentucky  will  be  petitioned  to  incorporate  the  above  board,  and 
since  "coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before"  it  is  probable  they  will  grant  the 
petition. 

Hostility. — There  is  -.till  some  hostility  toward  the  education  of  freedmen  apparent 
in  the  State.  Here  and  there  a  band  of  rowdies  interfere  with  a  teacher,  and  in  two 
instances  have  burned  down  school-houses. 

In  one  instance  a  teacher,  who  had  come  from  Canada,  with  no  idea  of  the  difference 
which  a  Kentuckian  holds  to  exist  between  a  white  and  colored  man,  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  what  they  called  his  "airs,"  and  was  notified  to  depart  instantly.  He 
stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going  hut  departed  at  once.  The  burden  of  his  offense 
was  that  he  refused  to  give  up  more  than  half  the  side-walk  to  a  white  lady. 

I  sent  him  to  another  place,  where  he  has  since  been  doing  well.     I  also  sent  another 
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teacher  to  the  location  from  where  he  was  driven,  and  she  has  ever  since  been  conduct- 
ing her  school  without  any  molestation  whatever. 

I  think  the  mass  of  the  white  people  have  given  up  any  idea  of  interfering  with 
this  work,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  educating  all  classes. 
Though  by  no  means  admitting  that  the  negro  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  they  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  become  a  voter,  and  with  them',  as  with 
everybody  else,  a  vote  is  a  vote,  and  as  long  as  it  elects  a  man  to  desirable  office,  it 
matters  little  about  color  and  previous  condition. 

Feeling  of  the  colored  people. — I  would  not  conceal  the  fact,  and  could  not  if  I  would, 
that  many  colored  people  have  lost  much  of  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
This,  though  to  be  regretted,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  worst  stage,  I  think,  has 
been  reached,  and  hereafter,  with  proper  care,  there  will  be  steady  improvement. 

The  class  of  freedmen  who  are  now  interested  in  education,  and  taking  an  active 
part  therein,  are  the  best  in  the  State.  Their  interest  is  no  temporary  impulse,  but  a 
steady  and  fixed  determination  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  their  race. 

Much  has  been  done  by  these  men,  through  the  State  board,  to  establish  schools  com- 
mon for  all,  and  thereby  break  down  sectarian  prejudices  ;  though  in  many  places  the 
churches,  in  defiance  of  both  Bureau  and  board,  still  keep  up  their  sectarian  schools, 
refusing  to  report  to  me  because  I  refused  to  aid  them  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
common  schools.     Still  the  seed  luis  been  sown,  and  the  tree  will  bear  fruit. 

j\ro  real  discouragement. — The  work  of  the  school  year  thus  far  has  been  hard,  and 
might  seem  to  some  without  proportionate  result,  and  therefore  discouraging,  but  it 
does  not  seem  so  to  me.  The  freedmen  are  rapidly  learning  to  act  for  themselves — 
beginning  to  see  that  they  have  not  much  to  expect  from  any  party,  except  when  their 
votes  become  indispensable  to  the  success  of  that  party.  They  are,  therefore,  learning 
the  great  lesson  of  self-reliance,  and  will  be  far  more  competent  to  judge  where  their 
true  interest  lies  than  some  sanguine,  and  other  prejudiced  people  seem  to  suppose. 

Capitation  tax  law. — This  unjust  law  stands  upon  the  statute  book  as  at  the  date  of 
my  last  report.  There  is  no  hope  for  its  repeal  except  by  pressure  of  the  votes  of  col- 
ored men.  There  is  also  little  hope  of  having  it  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts,  although  I  am  making  an  endeavor  to  have  the  question  tested.  The  matter 
is,  by  authority  of  the  commissioner,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  who  has 
undertaken  the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

School-house  at  Berea  and  Lexington. — Upon  earnest  solicitation,  backed  up  by  divers 
arguments  of  President  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Fee,  I  determined  to  finish  the  work  at 
Berea  by  giving  them  an  additional  $2,000.  This  comes  out  of  the  $30,000  appropriated 
for  this  State,  and  while  it  prevents  me  from  extending  aid  in  other  places  where  it  is 
needed,  I  hope  it  will  be,  as  all  acts  in  aid  of  these  benevolent  institutions  are  said  to 
be,  for  the  best.  As  I  have  already  stated,  a  building  is  in  progress  at  Lexington, 
where  there  is  more  need  for  one  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  State. 

There  have  been  no  other  buildings  erected  by  the  Bureau  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  having  been  erected  by  the  freedmen.  There 
are  nearly  20  places  where  buildings  ought  to  be  provided,  and  I  can  do  no  less  than 
recommend  that  the  Commissioner  giant  a  further  appropriation  for  Kentucky  of 
$15,000. 

Sources  of  aid. — The  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  the  Bureau,  benevolent  associations, 
and  freedmen  for  the  rent,  repairs,  and  construction  of  school  buildings  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  from  July  to  December  31,  I860,  is  as  follows: 
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Eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents  of  the 
above  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  the  Bureau  were  used  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings. 
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The  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  as  follows: 


Schools. 

Tea* 

■ilC:S. 

P 

ipils. 

Day  and  night,  (regularly  reported) 

Dav  and  night,  (not  regularly  reported) 

L80 
30 

201 

75 

7,  624 
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•276 

8,824 

Sabbath,  (regularly  reported ) 

47 

619 

6,350 

Total 

47 

619 

6,  350 

Grand  total 

257 

895 

15,174 

The  freedmen  have  paid  for  tuition  $2,967  45 ;  number  of  paying 
pupils,  3,394 — an  average  per  pupil  of  87  cents. 

There  are  515  in  alphabet ;  3,201  spell  and  read  easy  lessons ;  and 
3,031  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  2,253  studying  geography,  2,499 
arithmetic,  3,128  writing,  and  005  the  higher  branches.  Average  at- 
tendance, 0,147 — about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment. 

The  freedmen  sustained  in  part  170  schools,  and  own  29  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  conducted. 

Ed.  Form  No.  0. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freed- 
men's schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  material,  &c,  have  been 
obtained,  (as  shown  on  blank  Xo.  0:)  Total,  40  buildings,  of  which 
the  Bureau  owns  17,  freedmen  17,  other  parties  0.  Material:  9  are  of 
brick,  31  wood.  Size :  from  12  by  10  to  50  by  74.  Value :  from  $30  to 
$12,000.     Average  size :  32  by  40.     Average  Value,  $1,222  72. 

MISSOURI   AND   KANSAS. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  A.  Seely,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  freedmen's  schools  in  Missouri  are  now  able  to  go  on  with  very 
little  aid  from  this  Bureau.  Help  has  been  gradually  withdrawn  as 
they  became  permanently  established.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend 
the  spirit  pervading  this  State  from  the  first  in  regard  to  freedmen's 
education;  a  majority  of  citizens  have  always  been  in  their  favor.  The 
constitution  of  1868  provides  that  free  schools  shall  be  maintained  for 
all  persons  in  the  State :  and  though  the  school  system  and  laws  enacted 
under  this  provision  are  not  all  they  should  be,  yet  public  sentiment 
generally  has  gone  far  toward  accomplishing  its  practical  intention. 

Schools  of  all  kinds  have,  therefore,  prospered;  the  only  inconven- 
ience having  been  the  obtaining  for  our  Bureau  archives  the  reports  of 
that  large  class  of  schools  sustained  by  "State  funds." 

Of  late  we  have  succeeded  better,  and  Colonel  Seely  now  forwards  to 
us  on  his  consolidated  table,  an  increase  in  Missouri  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  report  of  123  schools,  154  teachers,  and  3,880  pupils. 

The  adult  colored  population  of  this  State  are  quite  intelligent,  fully 
awake  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  are,  at  the  present  time, 
making  an  effort,  by  a  convention  to  be  held  in  January,  to  have  pri- 
mary instruction  actually  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  colored 
child;  also,  to  have  an  efficient  normal  school  for  tin1  training  of  these 
teachers. 
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Colonel  S.  reviews  the  school  work  as  follows,  giving-  very  satisfactory 
results : 

The  six  months  ending  December  31,  1869,  has  been  a  period  of  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  for  the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  public  school  law. 
The  old  private  and  subscription  schools  which,  in  the  early  part  of  my  service  in  this 
State,  constituted,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  the.  entire  means  for  the  education 
of  colored  children,  have  gradually  given  way  to  more  effective  and  permanent  estab- 
lishments. The  help  rendered  by  the  Bureau  has  been  gradually  withdrawn.  In  al- 
most every  case  this  aid  has  resulted  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  school  to 
which  it  was  given,  as  a  public  school ;  so  that  whether  rendered  in  the  shape  of  rental, 
repairs,  or  construction,  it  has  been  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  colored  people,  and  its 
results  remain  a  monument  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the  generous  policy  of  Con- 
gress. 

Again  reminding  you  of  what  I  have  said  in  previous  reports  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing perfectly  accurate  statistics  in  this  district,  I  report,  as  the  most  reliable  figures 
to  be  obtained  from  different  sources,  that  there  have  been  in  session  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  I860  in  this  State.  102  schools,  containing  not  far  from  6,600  pupils. 

I  have  attempted  to  classify  these  schools  as  public  and  private  ;  the  former  being 
maintained  from  public  school  funds,  the  latter  from  other  sources,  such  as  tuition,  aid 
of  benevolent  societies,  Bureau,  &c,  with  this  result :  Public  80,  private  82,  with  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in  the  former. 

These  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  a  full  exhibit,  since  there  are  many  schools  nomi- 
nally public,  where  the  amount  of  public  school  funds  set  apart  for  them  is  insufficient 
for  their  maintenance  for  but  a  short  period,  their  support  being'eked  out  by  tuition 
and  otherwise  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  schools  known  as  private  are  helped  in 
part  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  State  or  township.  There  is  no  definite  separating 
liue  between  those  entirely  free  and  independent  of  all  aid  from  tuition  bills  and  foreign 
charity,  and  those  which  depend  wholly  on  these  means.  The  distinction  which  I  en- 
deavor to  make  will,  however,  indicate  to  your  mind  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  this  State,  and  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

Assistant. — For  the  sake  of  making  special  effort  in  behalf  of  public  schools,  I  solic- 
ited in  July  last  the  appointment  of  Mr.  .T.  Milton  Turner  as  an  agent  to  assist  me  in 
this  part  of  my  work.  Mr.  T.  was  appoiuted  and  commenced  his  duties  ou  the  1st  of 
August.  What  these  were  to  be  was  not  precisely  determined  in  my  own  mind  ;  but 
the  want  of  enlightenment  among  the  colored  people  in  many  populous  districts,  con- 
cerning the  rights  they  possessed  under  the  existing  law,  and  the  general  indifference, 
in  many  cases  ignorance,  manifested  by  local  school  officers  regarding  their  own  duties, 
made  it  expedient  to  put  a  man  of  intelligence  to  active  field  work.  Mr.  Turner 
engaged  in  this  service  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  who  gave  him  a  commission  as  his  assistant.  He  was  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  command  the  respect  of  both  the  colored  people  ami  white  school  officers,  while 
in  his  efforts  to  procure  teachers  from  abroad  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  from  which  he  had  a  commission  as  agent  for  this  State.  He 
has  been  constantly  engaged  in  traveling  in  those  counties  where  his  services  seemed 
to  be  most  needed.  Up  to  this  date  I  have  no  formal  report  from  him,  but  from  what 
I  have  learned  in  conversation  and  constant  correspondence,  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results  accomplished. 

Compliance  with  laic. — In  many  districts  the  failure  of  school  officers  to  comply  with 
the  law  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  superintendent  with  most  excel- 
lent results.  Iu  others,  considerable  sums  of  public  money,  being  the  pro  rata  share 
for  the  colored  children,  have  been  found  reserved,  and  only  a  slight  impulse  needful 
to  secure  the  immediate  opening  of  a  public  school.  In  some  places  a  teacher  has  been 
the  only  want,  and  this  want  has  been  supplied  ;  in  others,  only  a  building  was  re- 
quired, aud  the  colored  people  have  had  their  enthusiasm  so  aroused  as  to  turn  out 
the  whole  neighborhood  en  masse  ami  put  up  a  log  house,  which  answers  a  temporary 
purpose. 

Twenty-five  schools  established. — The  above  statement  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  direc- 
tion Mr.  Turner's  labors  have  taken.  I  suppose  the  estal  dishnient  of  from  2d  to  25  schools, 
bringing  into  use  from  $5,00(1  to  $6,000  of  public  funds,  which,  if  not  illegally  expended, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  unused  for  this  year  or  longer,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  embracing  the  more  immediate  results.  The  value  of  this  vigorous  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  public  schools,  and  the  dissemination  of  more  intelligent  views 
among  the  colored  people  regarding  their  use  and  advantages,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
adult  freedmen  out  of  the  narrowness  of  local  and  sectariau  prejudices,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  estimate. 

Cairo. — The  school-house  at  Cairo,  Illiuois,  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  last  semi-annual 
report,  as  tinder  contract,  has  since  been  completed.  It  contains  three  rooms,  furnished 
in  the  best  style.     School  has  been   opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Free- 
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will  Baptist  Mission  Society,  with  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  and  a  large  and  iucreasJ 
ing  number  in  attendance. 

Carondelet  building  burned. — The  school  building  at  Carondelet,  for  which  an  ai>pro- 
priation  of  $1,000  was  made  during  last  winter,  was  completed  sufficiently  to  open 
school  in  August.  The  upper  story,  which  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, was  finished  in  September  bul  not  furnished.  <  >n  the  4th  of  October  the  house 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  nothing  being  saved  hut  a  few  benches  and  the  Sun- 
day school  library.  It  had  i>eeu  substantially  built  of  brick,  and  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  ruins  it  appeared  that  the  walls  might  be  preserved,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  saved,  but  the  limestone  foundations  were  so  burned  that  they  crumbled  in 
the  first  rain,  and  the  entire  structure  fell.  The  burning  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
an  incendiary,  as  it  occurred  at  midnight,  and  no  tin*  had  been  in  the  building.  The 
absence  <>t'  some  of  the  trustees  had  prevented  insurance,  although  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  procure  a  policy  the  next  day.     The  total  loss  was  not  less  than  §10,000. 

Courage  to  rebuild. — It  will  be  difficult  for  any.  who  do  not  know  the  poverty  of  the 
freedman  and  his  intense  zeal  for  education,  to  conceive  the  disheartening  effect  of 
such  a  calamity  upon  the  poor  people  who  had  denied  themselves  every  luxury,  and 
with  unprecedented  liberality  had  given  one  half  of  their  wages,  week  after  week,  for 
the  const  ruction  of  this  house  for  themselves  and  their  children.  But  words  of  cheer 
and  friendly  counsel  were  not  wanting;  and,  thanks  to  the  elastic  temperament  of  the 
African,  the  general  despondency  soon  gave  away  to  new  and  more  vigorous  effort,  and 
the  work  was  recommenced  with  resolution  as  firm  as  before,  and  with  plans  and  pur- 
poses broader  than  ever.  The  trustees  intend  that  the  new  building  shall  be  exclusively 
for  school  purposes.  The  upper  story  will  be  used  temporarily  for  worship,  until  they  can 
erect  a  church  on  another  lot  which  they  possess  in  a  more  convenient  location  for  that 
purpose.  They  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  high  school,  to 
which  the  building,  now  in  progress,  is  to  be  especially  adapted.  Tin-  sum  of  $1,200 
was  appropriated  tor  the  building  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Bureau,  which  has  been 
expended  for  materials. 

Expenditure. — There  have  been  expended  under  my  direction,  during  the  half  year, 
for  rents  and  repairs,  (including  construction  of  school-houses,)  $5,139  27.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  of  this  were 
expended  in  Illinois,  tin;  balance  in  this  State.  In  order  to  show  the  entire  expendi- 
ture for  school  purposes,  there  should  be  added  the  amount  paid  Mr.  Turner,  who  was 
employed  exclusively  upon  school  business,  and  has  received,  as  salary,  $500,  and  for 
traveling  expenses,  $374  49 — making  an  entire  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  during 
the.  half  year,  of"  $0,013  7(5.  It  is  noticeable  that  $5,400  of  this  sum  has  been  for  the 
re-erection  of  buildings  burned  by  incendiaries. 

Colored  teachers. — The  want  of  competent  colored  teachers  continues  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schools.  If  this  demand  grows  out  of  an  ill-founded 
prejudice,  it  is  nevertheless  one  which,  thus  far,  has  been  useless  to  contend  against. 
But  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  well  qualified  persons 
of  color  for  teachers.  That  they  should  be  well  qualified  is  indispensable,  since,  in 
order  to  secure  for  their  schools  the  benefit  of  public  funds,  the  teacher  is  required  to 
have  a  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent.  One  or  two  cases  have  occurred 
which  caused  me  considerable  chagrin,  where,  after  long  and  persistent  effort  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  teacher,  procured  from  abroad,  has  been  found 
incompetent. 

Normal  school. — This  demand  for  colored  teachers,  w  nich  instead  of  being  lessened  is 
rather  increased,  has  made  a  normal  school  almost  indispensable,  and  if  is  now  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  the  legislature  at  its  approaching  session  some  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  a  school. 

Ciiiri.sc  legislation. — The  law  for  colored  schools  limiting  the  obligation  to  maintain 
them  to  districts  containing  over  fifteen  colored  children  by  enumeration,  provides  toler- 
ably for  them  in  the  towns  and  cities;  hut  as  regards  those  who  live  in  rural  districts 
and  are  employed  in  farming,  often  the  most  thrifty  and  intelligent  of  the  race,  it  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive.  The  tendency  to  prevent  the  freedmen  from  dispersing  into  the 
country  and  engaging  in  pursuits  which  would  be  alike  profitable  to  themselves  and 
advantageous  to  the  community  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  results  of  this  unwise 
legislation.  Our  school  law,  wholesome  as  it  is,  compared  with  the  entire  want  of  pro- 
vision for  colored  children  in  States  like  Illinois,  is  still  only  the  first  crude  effort 
toward  doing  justice  to  the  freedmen,  and  carrying  into  effect  the  requirement  of  the 
constitution  of  1865,  that  "  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years."  Nothing  can  be  broader  than  this,  and  yet  the  present  law  not  only 
fails  to  fully  perform  what  is  here  peremptorily  required,  but  is  so  cumbrous  in  its 
details  and  machinery  as  in  many  cases  to  be  almost  inoperative. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  legislation  may  be  procured  at  the  coining  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  which  Avill  effectively  carry  out  the  wise  intentions  of  the  constitution. 
by  giving  school  privileges  to  children   in    neighborhoods   where  they   arc  i'ew  and 
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scattered,  and  which  shall  he  less  complicated  iu  its  provisions  and  more  easy  of 
enforcement. 

Educational  convention. — The  colored  people  of  Missouri  propose  to  hold  a  convention 
at  Jefferson  City  during  the  month  of  January,  to  consult  about  their  educational 
wants,  and  to  devise  and  propose  to  the  legislature  some  measures  to  more  fully  pro- 
vide for  them.  The  subject  of  a  normal  school,  and  of  some  plan  to  bring  opportuni- 
ties for  primary  education  within  the  reach  of  every  colored  child  in  the  State,  will  be 
the  foremost  topics  for  consideration.  Should  the  convention  be  harmonious  and  unite 
upon  reasonable  propositions,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  combined  influence  of  justice 
and  policy  may  induce  the  general  assembly  to  comply  with  their  requests.  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  demand  for  schools 
of  a  higher  grade  has  become  imperative. 

Common  schools. — The  records  of  the  Bureau  bear  witness  that  hitherto  in  my  expen- 
ditures in  this  State  I  have  looked  only  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  The 
pupils  prepared  for  the  pursuit  of  advanced  studies  were  too  few  and  too  scattered  to 
justify  appropriations  for  their  benefit.  The  foundation  for  the  high  school  must  rest, 
to  make  it  effective,  upon  a  general  system  of  schools  of  the  lower  grades.  We  do  not 
build  downward,  but  upwards.  And  while  the  public  school  system  of  Missouri  does 
not  provide  for  children  of  African  descent  as  fully  or  widely  as  it  ought,  it  is  so  firmly 
established  and  has  been  iu  operation  so  long,  as  to  afford  the  substantial  basis  requisite 
to  build  up  and  maintain  schools  of  the  higher  grades.  Pupils  sufficiently  advanced 
are  now  to  be  found,  in  the  various  towns  in  the.  State,  to  All  a  large  high  school. 

This  is  a  consideration  altogether  apart  from  the  demand  for  educated  teachers  of 
color.  1'hat  indicates  the  need  for  such  schools  ;  this  shows  that  if  established  we  have 
the  material  to  fill  them  and  to  make  them  successful,  and  also  indicates  the  ground 
upon  which  I  may  now  be  led  to  base  applications  for  larger  appropriations  than  I 
have  hitherto  thought  advisable.  ■    ■ 

There  are  some  other  topics  not  inappropriate  to  this  report,  upon  which  I  would  have 
liked  to  dwell,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  early  complete  enfranchisement  of  the 
colored  race,  but  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  of  my  office  as  to  forbid 
extending  my  remarks. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  summary  of  the  State  of  Missouri : 


1 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Day  and  night,  (regularly  reported) 

162 

180 

6,600 

Average  attendance,  5,762 ;  more  than  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber enrolled. 

There  are  770  pupils  in  the  alphabet,  2,018  spell  and  read  easy  les- 
sons, and  2,129  are  advanced  readers.  There  are  2,314  studying-  geog- 
raphy, 2,027  arithmetic,  3,112  writing,  and  570  are  studying  higher 
branches.  There  is  one  high  school,  (Quindaro  College,)  with  102 
pupils. 

Ed.  Form,  No.  0. — School  buildings  in  use  by  all  parties  for  freed- 
men's  schools,  of  which  the  cost,  dimensions,  materials,  &c,  have  been 
obtained  (as  shown  on  blank  No.  0:)  Total,  44  buildings,  of  which  13 
are  owned  by  freedinen  and  31  by  other  parties.  Material :  1  is  of 
stone,  11  are  of  brick,  and  32  of  wood.  Size,  from  10  by  20  to  24  by  3G. 
Value,  from  $350  to  $8,500.  Average  size,  24  by  32.  Average  value, 
$1,030  :>rK 

Kansas. — Kansas  has  a  smaller  colored  population,  but  in  some  re- 
spects is  in  advance  even  of  Missouri.  We  regret  not  being  able  to 
give  a  statistical  report  from  that  State;  it  would  swell  very  consider- 
ably our  aggregate  numbers.  A  private  letter  from  an  early  friend  of 
the  freedmen,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  gives  some  in- 
teresting information : 

I  will  add  a  few  words  concerning  our  colored  population.  Their  opportunities  arc 
good  ;  they  are  industrious  ;  they  save  their  money  ;  they  buy  land.  Everybody  is  in 
favor  of  their  doing  well,  excepting,  of  course,  the  copperheads.  The  law  provides  for 
their  education.   In  every  school  district  they  go  to  the  common  school  with  the  white 
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childreu.  It' any  school  director  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  colored  child  attending 
tin' district  school  he  can  be  fined  $100,  Bui  the  inhabitants  of  auj  school  district 
inay.it'  they  deem  best,  build  a  separate  school-house  for  the  colored  children,  and 
hire  a  teacher  and  sustain  a  school  equal  t<>  the  white  school.  Tins  is  done  in  most  of 
the  cities,  lmt  not  at  all  in  the  country,  so  tar  as  I  know.  Any  district  school  which 
refuses  to  admit  a  colored  child  loses  its  public  money.  These  schools  are  all  tree,  and 
are  supported  by  taxes  and  a  public  school  fund.  1  have  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a 
neighborhood  where  a  few  prejudiced  persons  reside,  who  an-  always  in  a  quarrel 
about  a  few  colored  children  who  attend  our  school. 

31 ISCELLA  XE  OF  S    SIBJE  C  TS. 

INSPECTION. 

Mayor  S.  X.  Chirk  reports  as  follows : 

In  a  letter  from  Tine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  dated  .January  '.'<.  I  referred  at  s  >:ne  length 
to  educational  affairs  in  that  State.  Further  information  and  observation  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  then  expressed,  that  no  transfer  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Bureau 
should  he  made  to  local  school  boards  or  colored  trustees  at  present.  The  latter  are 
generally  divided  in  religious  sentiments  and  are  not  able  to  wink  harmoniously  in  the 
management  of  educational  affairs  and  interests, which,  under  the  circumstances,  are  lia- 
ble to  become  the  prey  of  the  sectarian  quarrels  which  rage  so  bitterly  among  the  freed- 
meu :  and  the  school  boards  are.  t »ften,  ignorant,  indifferent,  or  unfriendly  to  im- 
partial education,  besides  being  in  some  cases  influenced  by  unworthy  political  motives. 

Mississippi. — In  Mississippi  I  found  the  colored  people  generally  prosperous  in  ma- 
terial things.  Their  educational  interests  have  been  well  managed  by  Captain  Pease, 
who  is  a  faithful  and  intelligent  officer,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  present  duties  after  his  inau- 
guration as  State  superintendent.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  he  he  retained  in  that 
capacity  because  of  his  special  fitness,  and  because  the  salary  of  one  superintendent 
will  be  thus  saved  to  the  Bureau. 

Intemperance. — Too  much  effort  cannot  he  used  by  all  friends  of  the  freedmen  to  dis- 
countenance and  correct  the  habit  of  intemperance  among  the  latter.  This  vice  is  in- 
creasing with  fearful  rapidity.  Every  influence,  social,  business,  and  political,  seems  to 
encourage  it.  The  merchants  want  the  money,  the  planters  the  labor,  and  the  politicians 
the  votes  of  the  freedmen.  Child'  among  their  means  of  persuasion  is  whisky,  and  it 
is  used  without  stint. 

Illustrations. — Judge  Leas,  of  Yicksburg,  a  friend  of  the  freedmen,  opened  a  store 
last  year.  True  to  his  temperance  principles  he  refused  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  his 
customers.  Notwithstanding  his  great  popularity  among  the  freedmen,  he  received 
hut  little  of  their  patronage  because  he  kept  no  whisky. 

One  storekeeper  in  Arkansas  told  me  that  from  October  1  to  January  1  he  sold  at 
retail  one  hundred  barrels  of  whisky,  mostly  to  the  freedmen.  A  planter  in  the  same 
State  informed  me  that  he  bought  whisky  at  wholesale,  treated  all  his  hands  daily, 
and  sold  them  several  barrels  of  whisky  during  the  year,  besides. 

The  school  board  of  a  prominent  town  in  Arkansas  (secretary  of  the  board  a  minis- 
ter) employed  as  teachers  of  the  colored  free  school  two  men  of  grossly  ill  temperate 
habits  and  very  uncertain  character. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  mission  schools  in  Mississippi,  talking  to  her  pupils  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  and  urging  them  to  join  the  school  temperance  society,  was  told 
by  them  that  their  mothers  gave   them  whisky  every  morning  "to  keep  the  chills  off." 

These  instances,  among  hundreds  within  my  knowledge,  attest  the  immense  import- 
of  every  effort  to  meet  and  overcome  this  evil. 

Meridian. — As  soon  as  the  new  school  system  is  fairly  organized,a  substantial  school- 
house  will  probably  be  built  at  Meridian  by  funds  from  taxation,  and  I  would  not. 
therefore,  recommend  the  expenditure  of  any  more  money  for  repairs  or  construction 
of  school  buildings  at  that  point  by  this  Bureau. 

The  scholars  can.  in  the  meantime,  and  until  a  house  isbuilt.be  taught  i:  one  of 
the  colored  churches,  which  has  been  offered  tor  that  purpose. 

An  extract  from  the  letter  referred  to  from  Pine  Bluff  is  as  follows: 

While  it  is  true  that  the  State  and  circuit  superintendents  of  education  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  education  of  freedmen.  it  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  many  local 
boards  are  indifferent,  or  positively  unfriendly. 

Local  boards. — I  can  best  show  the  state  of  affairs  by  instances.  At  Pine  Bluff  the 
school-house  is  owned  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  In  <  October  the  associ- 
ation, already  prepared  to  send  teachers  then',  received  information  that  the  school 
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board  had,  without  authority,  taken  possession  of  the  house,  and  installed  therein  two 
teachers  of  their  own  selection.  These  teachers  proved  to  be  men  of  dissipated  and 
immoral  habits,  and  have  just  been  discharged.  The  association  will  send  others  to 
take  their  places. 

At  Camden  the  school-house,  owned  by  the  Bureau,  and  located  on  land  belonging  to 
colored  trustees,  was  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,  and  an  unfit 
teacher  employed. 

At  Washington  the  same  was  repeat;''. 

At  Batesville  the  house  was  taken  without  authority,  and  a  teacher  sent  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Colby,  superintendent,  found 
the  building  occupied. 

The  above  instances,  with  what  indication  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  while  in  the  State,  convince  me  that  the  transfer  of  these 
buildings  to  the  trustees,  at  this  time,  would  be  injudicious,  if  not  fatal  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected;  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Bureau  for  the 
present  retain  possession  of  all  its  school  property  in  this  State. 

House  at  Little  Bock. — The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  house  at  Little  Rock, 
where  the  ground  is  owned  by  a  benevolent  society  ;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  would  regard  its  transfer  advisable.  At  present,  however.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  retained  by  the  Bureau,  because,  1st.  Its  transfer  was  not  asked  by  the  trustees 
who  own  the  ground.  2d.  Because  its  transfer  would  doubtless  lead  to  attempts 
by  other  school  boards,  unfriendly  to  education,  to  obtain  control  directly  or  indi- 
rectly of  other  Bureau  school-houses.  3d.  Its  transfer  now  would  reflect  unfavorably 
on  most  worthy  and  efficient  officers. 

Injustice  to  Mr.  Colby,  I  hope  that  the  school-house  at  Little  Rock  will  be  retained 
for  the  present  in  his  custody.  He  has  made  no  unreasonable  request.  His  duty  re- 
quires him  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  all  schools  in  his  district,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  is  now  hindered  by  the  school  board.  If  the  building  be  removed 
from  his  custody  the  hindrance  will  be  so  much  the  greater  that  he  will  not  be  able  "  i 
get  a  report  at  all. 

Reports  of  similar  abuse  of  trust  as  the  above  come  to  us  from  other 
quarters.  If  the  superintendents  of  the  Bureau  are  to  cease,  some  ar- 
rangement should  undoubtedly  be  made  in  regard  to  school  property  in 
the  hands  of  local  educational  boards. 

School  property. — A  large  amount  of  public  money  has  been  expended 
in  the  construction,  partial  construction,  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
erected  on  lands  held  by  trustees  and  benevolent  associations  for  the 
education  of  freeduien  and  children,  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  forever. 
The  buildings  constructed  on  the  hind  so  held  have  been  taken  up  on 
the  property  papers  of  the  Bureau,  and  although  in  law  they  are  a  part 
of  the  realty,  they  are  in  fact  the  property  of  the  government,  In  eases 
where  application  has  been  made  therefor  by  the  owners  of  the  land, 
these  buildings  have  been  transferred  by  deed  to  them,  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  shall  be  perpetually  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, without  regard  to  race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Buildings  partially  constructed,  and  buildings  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bureau,  have  not  been  taken  up,  as  in  the  case  of  those  entirely 
constructed,  and  therefore  the  government  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
claim  upon  them. 

A  government  agency  continued — There  is  great  danger, resulting  from 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  from  political  hostility,  and  in  some  cases 
from  sectarian  jealousy,  that  the  above  property  maybe  diverted  to  pur- 
poses inimical  to  the  objects  of  the  trust  upon  which  it  is  held  ;  or  that 
it  may  cease  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  altogether,  and  permitted  to 
go  to  waste  and  ruin  ;  and  that  thus  all  the  outlay  of  the  government  in 
construction,  fitting  up,  and  repairing  the  buildings,  and  all  the  money 
expended  by  the  freedmen  and  others  in  purchasing  the  land,  may  be 
lost  to  the  intents  of  education.  This  would  be  a  deplorable  result,  and 
can  only  be  avoided  by  the  development  of  a  sound  public  sentiment 
among  all  classes  upon  the  subject  of  education. 

in  the  meantime,  awaiting  this  development,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
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discontinuance  of  this  department,  there  should  be  some  officer  or  agent 
of  the  government  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  this  school  prop- 
erty is  faithfully  used  for  the  purpose  of  general  education;  and  when 
such  use  is  jeopardized  by  social  or  sectarian  antagonism,  by  political 
hostility,  or  by  apathy  and  indifference,  it  should  be  his  duty  by  wise 
and  judicious  management  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  neutralize 
as  far  as  practicable  political  hostility,  and  remove  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence by  stimulating  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  educational  spirit 
of  tlif  community.  If  the  appointment  of  an  officer,  as  above  recom- 
mended, should  not  be  made,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
transfer  the  above  property  only  to  incorporated  educational  institutions. 

IllCfir   AND   NORMAL    SCHOOLS,    COLLEGES,  ETC. 

We  insert  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  with 
history  of  progress,  and  give  as  far  as   obtained  an  entire  list  of  them. 

They  are  all,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  well  conducted  and  prospering, 
doing  an  immense  work  in  preparing  teachers  in  all  departments  of  life 
for  these  freed  people. 

HOWARD   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  rapidly  assuming  the  character  which  its  name  in- 
dicates. It  now  has  nearly  four  hundred  students  pursuing  academic  and 
professional  branches,  besides  about  four  hundred  residents  of  the  city 
who  four  evenings  every  week  are  instructed  in  common  branches  by 
advanced  pupils  from  the  normal  department.  Thus,  directly  and  in- 
directly, about  eight  hundred  are  receiving  instruction  from  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  following  departments  are  now  either  fully  or  in  part  organized, 
viz:  Normal,  preparatory,  (under  one  organization,)  collegiate,  law, 
medical,  theological,  agricultural,  military,  commercial,  and  musical, 
besides  the  Lincoln  night  school. 

The  normal  and  preparatory  department  has  four  regularly  appointed 
instructors,  and  twelve  teachers  selected  from  the  higher  academic  and 
professional  students,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils.  Of 
these,  one-half  are  in  the  model  school  pursuing  common  English 
branches,  and  the  other  half  are  fitting  for  college  or  for  school-teach- 
ing. Seven  students  have  already  successfully  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  some  thirty  more  will  be  ready  for 
that  most  important  work. 

In  the  college  department  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  are 
fully  organized.  The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  of*  first-class  in- 
stitutions in  the  country. 

The  law  department  has  constantly  increased  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance since  it  was  opened.  About  fifty  students,  representing  fourteen 
different  States,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  now  enrolled.  In 
addition  to  regular  instruction  by  its  professors,  lectures  from  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  time  to  time  are  given.  The  course  pur 
sued  here  is  thorough. 

The  medical  department  now  comprises  a  full  faculty  of  seven  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  with  twenty-eight  regular  students.  Besides  these, 
about  fifty  students  of  the  Georgetown  Medical  College  attend  the 
clinical  lectures.  The  adjacent  hospital  has  nearly  three  hundred 
patients,  where  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery  and  medicine  find 
their  appropriate  illustrations. 
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The  remaining  departments  above  named  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  organization,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  is 
most  satisfactory. 

LINCOLN   INDUSTRIAL   MISSION. 

This  mission  has  gone  on  during  the  past  six  months  with  increased 
activity.  The  sewing  school  for  girls  has  had  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  almost  every  one  of  whom  is  rapidly  becoming  skillful  in 
the  use  of  the  needle.  The  school  is  taught  by  ten  lady  teachers  who 
volunteer  their  services. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  women  have  also  had  employment  four  days 
in  the  week  in  plain  sewing,  both  by  hand  and  machine,  for  which  they 
have  been  paid  wages.  The  sale  of  garments  and  the  amount  received 
for  work  from  patrons,  has  supported  this  department.  Miss  Ella  Cole 
has  been  in  charge. 

The  evening  school  for  adults  has  had  a  regular  attendance  of  over 
three  hundred  pupils,  mostly  young  persons,  though  some  are  advanced 
in  life  and  even  aged.  They  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  month— studying 
four  evenings  in  the  week.  ""  This  school  employs  thirty  competent  teach- 
ers— and  is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  institution. 

The  Sabbath  school  attached  to  this  mission — Tohn  A.  Cole,  superin- 
tendent— has  lately  been  thoroughly  reorganized  and  now  numbers  four 
hundred  pupils  in  well-arranged  classes,  with  about  sixty  teachers  It 
is  the  most  attractive  Sabbath  school  for  the  colored  poor  in  the  city. 

The  mission  has  also  been  a  dispensary  of  garments  and  other  arti- 
cles to  the  indigent,  being  supplied  by  the  liberal  donations  of  northern 
friends.  It  also  has  a  missionary,  Rev.  George  X.  Maiden,  who,  with 
his  family,  occupies  the  building,  and  whose  good  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  all  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Marden  preaches  to  a  small  audi- 
ence on  the  Sabbath. 

We  heartily  commend  the  Lincoln  mission  to  all  friends  of  the  des- 
titute freedmen. 

WAYLAND    SEMINARY. 

This  school,  supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety, has  been  most  happily  united  with  the  National  Theological  Insti- 
tute and  University.  The  local  board  of  the  institute  now  co-operates 
with  the  board  of  the  above  society.  Thus  it  is  believed  the  foundation 
for  greater  usefulness  has  been  laid. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school  building  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  friends  of  the  seminary  are  collecting  funds  to 
purchase  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  other  buildings  which 
shall  better  serve  its  growing  wants.  The  colored  people  themselves 
are  generously  aiding  in  the  work. 

The  three  departments  have  been  more  prosperous  the  past  year  than 
at  any  previous  period;  the  number  of  students  in  regular  attendance 
greater,  and  their  progress  more  satisfactory. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  tall  term  commences 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The  entire  time  of  three  teachers  is 
given  to  the  work  of  instruction.  Rev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  A.  M.,  is  princi- 
pal. 

STRAIGHT   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  located  in  New  Orleans,  was  named  after  its  gener- 
ous patron,  Hon.  Seymour  Straight,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  self- 
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sacrificing  friends  of  freedom.  The  land  was  purchased  by  the  Ameri- 
can .Missionary  Association,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  by  aid  from 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

Incorporation  was  granted  by  the  State  June  25,  1869,  "with  power 
to  confer  all  such  degrees  and  honors  as  are  conferred  by  universities  in 
the  United  States." 

The  normal  department,  designed  to  prepare  teachers,  was  opened 
November,  I860,  and  has  already  fifty  students.' 

The  academic  department,  not  commenced  until  January,  1870,  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  theological  department,  called 
"Reed  Theological  Seminary,"  in  honor  of  Beacon  Josiah  Reed,  of 
South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  most  of  whom 
are  pastors  of  churches.  The  medical  department,  with  a  board  of  dis- 
tinguished professors,  will  commence  instruction  the  coming  autumn, 
the  legislature  having  appropriated  for  its  immediate  wants  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  class  of  young  men  has  entered  the  commer- 
cial department,  and  a  law  school  will  soon  be  organized. 

Situated  at  the  commercial  center  of  populous  States,  where  there  is  no 
other  university  open  to  students  without  regard  to  race  or  sex,  and  with 
all  its  departments  manned  by  able  instructors,  this  young  institution 
will  meet  an  imperative  need  and  exert  a  vast  influence  in  the  great 
work  of  Christian  civilization. 

MARYSVILLE   COLLEGE. 

Marysville  College  is  situated  in  Marysville,  on  the  Knoxville  and 
Charleston  railroad,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Knoxville. 

It  was  founded  in  1819  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.D.,  who  was  its 
honored  and  able  president  for  thirty-eight  years. 

The  college  was  in  continuous  operation  from  its  beginning  up  to  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  its  work  was  suspended  by  the  war,  but  was  re- 
sumed again  in  the  tall  of  1806. 

Tins  institution,  as  thus  organized,  ignored  all  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  and  it  is  now  working  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  for  all  classes. 

The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution is  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition.  The  superintendent  reports 
it  as  ''the  target  at  which  is  aimed  all  the  malignant  hate  of  that  class 
who  continually  tight  against  the  just  rights  and  elevation  of  the  colored 
race." 

On  February  20,  1869,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  college,  of  810,000.  This  has  been  judiciously  used,  greatly 
strengthening  all  its  operations.  Rev.  T.  J.  Lamar  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 
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Normal  and  high  schools,  and  colleges. 


Name. 


Atlanta  University 

A  very  Institute 

Berea  College 

Biddle  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Claflin  University 

( lolumbus  Institute 

Ely  Normal 

Emerson  Institute. 


Eisk  University 

Freedmen's  University 

Hampton  Normal  &  Industrial  School 

Hi<jh  School 

Howard  University 

Minor  Hall 

(lark  Hall 

Medical  Building 

1  li  i ward  Normal 

Howard  Normal 

Lexington  High  School 

Lincoln  Institute - 

Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Insti- 
tute   

Marysville  College 

National  Theological  Institute  anil 
University 

Newman  Normal 

Normal  and  Theological  ( 'ollejie.  (Bap- 


Li  cation. 


o 
— 


Atlanta,  Ga \     i 

Charleston,  S.  C - 

Berea,  Ky 3 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

( >rangeburg,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Miss 

Louisville,  Ky 

Mobile,  Ala 


Size. 


Material. 


-Ill      -.". 

36X130 

43X80 


38X72 
56     135 

30      100 
56X74 


tist) 


Normal  and  Manual  Labor  School.    . 
Richmond  Normal  and  High  School 

Stanton  Normal  Institute 

Storer  College 

Straight  University 

Talladega  Normal  School 

Union  Normal  School 

WaJlingford  Academy 

Wayland  Seminary 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Quindaro.Kas 2 

Hampton,  Va 4 

Baton  Rogue,  La --- 

Washington,  D.  C -1 

do  T 3 

do 4 

do 4 

Baltimore,  Md 

Wilmington,  Del 

Lexington,  Ky 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 


Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn 
Near  Knoxville,  Tenn 


Washington,  D.  C 

New  Orleans.  La  . 


Nashville.  Tenn. 
Tugaloo  Miss. . . . 
Richmond,  Va  .  - 

Jackson,  Fla 


Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va 

New  ( Orleans,  La 

Talladega,  Ala 3 

New  ( >i  leans.  La 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 2 


4  i     -II 


Brick  . 
Brick  . 
Wood . 


Brick  . 
Wood . 


Brick  &  I 
wood.    > 


C  Brick  & 
}    wood. 


62  •  166  . 
in     2241 
II      173 
61X111 

50    nut 


I',    I'.lnek 

B-Block . 
Brick  . . . 
Brick  . . . 
Brick  . . . 

Brick  .  .  . 


in 


Wood 

Wood. 


25    75       Wood. 


32    52 

36X4.s  ) 
31     62  3 

40     50 


60     100 

40     70 
15     mi 


Wood. 

Brick  . 

Wood. 

Brick  . 
Wood . 

Brick  . 

Wood 
Wood. 


— 


140 
32.-) 
307 
125 
90 
301 
293 
285 
606 

357 

190 

60 

130 

400 


(8 

41 

360 

75 

60 

100 


100 

96 
400 

161 

300 
231 

17 
297 
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With  tower  and  four  porticos.     tWith  two  wings  57  feet  dee;.. 

freedmen's  savings  bank. 

This  institution  lias  now  twenty-seven  branches  in  as  many  cities  and 
large  towns  of  fifteen  different  States,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  also  the  principal  office  is  located. 

My  previous  reports  have  spoken  of  these  branches  as  performing  an 
important  agency  in  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  Evidence  of  this 
accumulates  daily.  Their  success  has  also  been  surprising.  The  past, 
a  period  of  struggle,  the  present,  emerging  into  full  prosperity,  arc 
guarantees  of  what  is  to  come. 

Our  limits  forbid  a  full  account  of  the  good  accomplished  by  this  in- 
stitution. Five  years  onlv  have  now  elapsed  since  Congress  granted  its 
charter,  the  signature  thereto  being  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  lamented 
President  Lincoln.  It  commenced  with  but  few  friends ;  the  multitude 
doubted.  Whether  the  negro  would  work  when  liberated,  would  save 
his  earnings,  especially  for  the  comforts  and  appliances  of  civilized  life, 
were  seriously  questioned  in  all  quarters. 

It  began  without  capital ;  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury ;  a  scattered, 
ignorant  people  to  be  drawn  together  and  instructed ;  confidence  of  de- 
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positors  to  be  secured;  supervision  and  plan  of  operation  without  pre- 
cedent :  great  distances  to  be  overcome;  at  the  same  time  heavy  expense, 
was  to  be  incurred  for  salaries,  rentals,  stationery,  furniture,  sates,  &c. 
The  task  seemed  herculean. 

But  by  the  aid  of  this  Bureau  the  labor  of  freedmen  was  at  once  or- 
ganized, contracts  and  wages  fixed  and  protected,  and  the  people,  by 
a  thousand  agencies,  were  exhorted  to  industry. 

Schools  added  their  social  and  economic,  as  well  as  elementary,  instruc- 
tion to  both  pupils  and  parents,  and  though  heav$7  debts,  incurred  in  the 
start,  brought  discouragement,  yet,  by  the  toil  of  trustees  and  your 
timely  assistance,  the  institution  was  carried  past  its  crisis.  With  divi- 
dends of  five  per  cent,  from  the  first,  the  balance  of  liabilities  at  length 
turned  to  the  credit  of  the  company,  and  now  there  appears  an  excess  of 
assets  and  deposits  over  drafts  and  all  expenses  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  confidence  of  all  classes  has  become  universal.  Men  at  the  South, 
who  as  yet  scarcely  patronize  free  schools,  speak  well  of  these  banks. 
Freedmen  are  beginning  to  look  upon  them  with  pride  as  their  oicn,  and 
Congress  is  evidently  disposed  to  cherish  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of 
a  charter  which,  with  timely  foresight,  they  so  promptly  enacted. 

To  show  results  by  the  briefest  possible  method,  the  followiug  state- 
ment has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  exhibiting  the  date  of  organi- 
zation, total'deposits,  drafts,  objects  for  which  the  money  has  been 
spent,  &c,  at  each  of  the  branches.  As  time  moves  on,  and  results  be- 
come classified,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  this  statement  more  complete, 
showing,  by  facts  which  cannot  be  questioned,  how  the  freedmen  are 
educated  and  elevated  in  all  material  prosperity  by  this  institution. 

5  SF 
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Freedmen'8  Sav 


Local  ioi 


c 


Norfolk,  Va 

n  Washington,  D.  C.  - . 

b  Louisville,  Ky 

c  Richmond,  Va 

d  Beaufort,  S.  C   ...   . 
<•  Wilmington,  Is".  C.  - 

/  Nashville,  Tenn 

g   N'eubern,  N.  C 

Ii   lluntsville.  Ala 

i   Memphis,  Tenn 

Vicksburg,  Miss. . . . 

j  Mobile,  Ala 

ft  Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

?  JSiew  ( Irleans,  La. . . 
m  Augusta,  Ga  

Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 

n  Baltimore,  Md  

o  New  York,  NT.... 

p  Tallahassee,  Fla 

2  Raleigh,  N.  C 

r  St,  Louis,  Mo 

s  Macon,  Ga 

r  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
u  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
v  Atlanta,  Ga 


Total 


Jan.  3, 
Aug.  1, 
Sept.  1. 
Oct.  13, 
Oct.  it:. 
Oct.  24, 
Oct.  28, 
Dee,  2, 
Dec.  11, 
Dec.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Jan.  I. 
Jan.  11, 
Jan.  11, 
Jan.  11, 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  10, 
.Mar.  I -J, 
Jnlv-.il, 
Aug.22, 
Jan.  9. 
Jan.  31. 
Oct.  15, 
May  10, 
Jan.  4, 
Jan.  15. 


1865 

L865 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1865-'' 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1866 

1866 

L866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1870 


|550, 
1,395, 

668, 
181, 
JU  553, 
134, 
289, 
289, 
89, 
330, 

L,  659, 
539, 

1,224, 
415, 
603, 
Hi:.. 

I   285, 

652, 

200, 

I  37, 

61 

ig 

38, 
18. 
15, 
11, 


452  15 

378  99 

368  08 

350  68 

311  57 

278  94 

888  25 

761  36 

445  10 

524  52 

108  23 

534  43 

071  73 

781  III 

235  56 

168  71 

924  92 

837  2s 

106  96 

360  87 

111!)  76 

321  66 

248  of. 

839  08 

034  06 

040  05 


12,605,781  95 


c 

H 


2,  400 
4.  020 
2,  332 
1,500 

1.  648 

2.  ion 
1,270 
1,  530 

500 
1,575 
2,801 
3,260 
I.  200 
3,000 


800 
770 
2  1 1 
000 
750 
026 
200 
500 
500 
150 
150 
213 


14,  395 


|229  35 
347  13 
286  61 
120  90 
942  54 

63  94 
228  26 
189  38 

17  89 
209  36 
592  33 
165  50 
291  44 
L38  59 
335  13 

59  I 'J 

1,071  60 

217  61 

266  81 

182  61 

56  17 
198  64 

76  50 
125  59 
100  22 

51  83 


$461, 

I,  187, 
581, 
127, 

1,481, 
110, 
230, 
240, 
70, 
258, 

1,522, 
474, 

1,  092, 

324, 

15  '. 

69, 

1,226, 
541, 
165, 
mi. 

■"■3, 
73, 
20, 
15, 


245  39 
414  04 
(ill  33 
648  65 

559  63 
036  06 
033  17 
586  60 
792  62 
095  51 
583  60 
012  10 
!  0  ■  I 
991  59 
440  HI 
5S9  87 
597  01 
417  93 
899  19 
930  32 
383  30 
419  62 
352  23 
342  75 
668  11 


P   fi 


f89, 206  76 

207,964  95 
86,  753  75 
53,  702  03 
71,311  74 
23,  71!)  31 
59,852  19 
49,  728  19 
18,  858  50 
71,731   91 

137,012  72 
64,  950  83 

132,059  63 
91,600  17 

152,243  97 
35,728  10 
59,  395  03 

111,240  27 
34,  689  03 
25,  461  38 
13,479  44 
25,  938  36 
17,  828  38 
3,  486  85 
10,691  31 
8,  371  94 


283  94    10,  948,775  20    1,657,006  74 


As  we  go  To  press  we  are  furnished  with  figures  which 


I  VI  U5KS   ON  THE   USE   MADE 

(/   Since  ii'tiri  inenl  of  the  army  very  little  of  de 

1,    Depositors    too   often    spend    money  in    trilling 

c    lint  little  misspent. 

d    Some   waste   their   money  for   liquors,  tobacco, 

e    Considerable  sums  spent  in  eosth  amusements. 

/  Depositors  generally  prudent  in  spending. 

g   Some  w  aste  t  heir  money. 

//    As  a  (dass  depositors  are  economical. 

i  Balance    not    squandered.      Large    sums   with 

/    die- bank  keeps  the   people  from  wasting  their 

k   The  amount  improperly  spent   is  not  as  great 

I   Too  much  spent  for  liquors  and  tobacco. 

in  The  balance  has  not  been  squandered,  but  used 

n    Large  sums   spent    in   other   purchases.     Very 

o   Too  much  is  spent  improperly. 

p  Can't  give  the  figures  at   present.     Depositors 

q  Will    report    delinitelj    hereafter.     Depositors 

r   Much  more  is  used  for  the  foregoing  purchases 

g    Some   waste   money   in   liquors,   gambling,  and 

t    Intemperance   and  other  vices  prevent   many 

u  This  branch  is  too  recent  to  report  answers  to 

v   Answers  will  be  given  after  sufficient  time  has 
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ittgs  Bank. 


Number   of    present    de- 
positors. 

cd 

v. 
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*-  — 
=  z 

z  '3 

si 
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.- 

z 
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a 
a> 

Ch 

X 

op  ^ 

£:  " 

Z    p 
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$54,  107  37 

120,1 00 

16,  000  00 

1.  500  on 

100,000  00 

75.  (ion  00 

125,0 (0 

9,  240  00 
1,900  oo 
5,  000  00 
15,  000  00 
50,  000  00 
1,  000  00 

DO 

V 

0O 
T. 

« 

■- 

Pi 

o 
u 

B 
? 

A\  erage  an  is  to  each. 

- 
-'Z 

-  z 
7  1 
~  - 

~  z 

- 
- 

-  i-T   I 

■>.  =  §  l 

-  =  i  r 
§  «  3  - 

r;  -  — 

J  7.5  = 

- 

A  iniiiiiil  for  education  and 
books. 

\niiiiiiit   in   other  impor- 
tant  purchases  for  per- 
gonal  and    family  com- 
fort. 

1  265 

$70  52 
114  33 
74  41 
67  L2 
36  5'i 
22  57 
90  54 

tt   14 
89  66 
95  Id 

39  B2 

60  15 
58  84 

161  96 

40  19 
98  66 
74  16 
69  38 
49  63 

22  28 

61  76 

41  27 

23  24 
74  24 
39  30 

50 
30 

■jo 
2,  BOO 

10 

75 
20 
18 

No. 

•J50 

550 

50 

30 

•J.  500 
400 

A  nwu  nt. 

I,  819 
1.  166 

890 
824 

$180,000  00 
2  i,000  00 

$200,000  00 

75,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

500,  000  00 

5,000  00 

10,0  0  00 

102,  739  19 

5,0oo  00 

|5,000  00 

5  000  00 

353  00 

10,000  oo 

1,000  00 

15.00)  00 
1,275  00 
1,  200  00 

$100,000  on 
200,000  00 

•JO.  00  1  0(1 

100,  000  00 

1  038 
661 

10,  000  00 

69,  670  00 

765 

400 

77 

15 
931 

66 

10,667  44 

800  00 

25,  000  00 

14,539  09 

800 

1,451 
1,631 

50 

50 

100 

11,945  30 
15,000  00 

27,  036  00 

69,090  01 

2,  154 

10 

1,  555 



940 

40 
300 

889 
602 

•JO.  000  00 

io  to  70 

400   19,  000  00 

13.000  00  1   3,  000  00 

8,  000  00 

1.  500 

35,000  00' 

108,  000  00 

500 

50,  000  00 

10 

513 

605 



420 

11,  602  00 

3,  000  00 

1.500  00 

. 

1,  450  25 

1,  450  25 

1,000  oo 

500  00 

43-J 

150 

16 

8 

2O0  00 

144 

213 

23,  277 

71  18 

663, 149  37 

3,  393 

4,354  |  596  917  69   941  635  74 

69,  664  00 

699,299  10 

enable  us  to  bring  this  table  up  to  the  above  date. 

OF  THE   BALANCE  OF   DRA1  HS 

positors'  money  has  been  squandered. 

objects,  cheap  jewelry,  whiskey,  &c. 

and  unnecessary  articles. 


drawn  to  meet  living  expenses. 

money. 

as  formerly. 

for  purposes  not  included  in  the  question. 
little,  squandered. 

generally  are  making  important  purchases 

generally  are  economical. 

than  can  be  now  reported. 

amusements. 

from  saving. 

the  inquiries  made 

elapsed. 


IS  SCHOOLS    FOR    FREEDMEN. 

In  regard  to  investments  of  money  drawn  out  for  lands  and  industrial 
pursuits,  the  statistics,  when  fully  obtained,  will  show  much  larger 
amounts  than  the  above,  one-half  the  branches  not  having  existed  long, 
enough  to  fill  the  blanks  in  our  table. 

The  actuary.  Colonel  A.  L.  Eaton,  sends  to  us  the  following  state- 
ments : 

I  am  uot  able  to  give  the  figures  at  every  branch.  So  far  as  obtained  they  indicate 
not  far  from  70  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  invested  in  the  soil  and  in  civilizing  pur- 
suits. Granting  this,  then  70  per  cent,  of  $10,948,775  have  found  their  way  into  the 
great  channels  of  national  wealth  and  income  through  this  bank,  i.  c,  $7,650,000.  But 
this,  as  mere  material  value,  means  comparatively  but  little.  Every  man  or  woman 
with  a  bank  account  is  at  school,  learning  to  read  and  write  and  reckon  ;  learning  to 
think  for  the  future ;  learning  to  do  business  as  other  intelligent  citizens  do  it;  con- 
sidering the  waste  of  whisky,  tobacco,  lottery  tickets,  and  needless  luxuries,  and 
studying  the  gain  of  such  saved  money  when  put  at  interest. 

More  than  one  hundred  colored  men  at  Vicksburg  are  owners  of  fair  landed  estates, 
who  have  saved  their  nates  in  our  bank.  Eight  of  them  own  farms  worth  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000  each.  I  saw  one  aged  woman  deposit  there  $227  in  February,  which  she  had 
saved  out  of  her  cotton  crop.  We  have  in  this  branch  (Washington)  ten  or  a  dozen 
depositors,  with  sums  varying  from  four  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  dollars  each,  who 
came  here  penniless  at  the  heels  of  Sherman's  army  in  1365." 

Throughout  the  South  our  branches  are,  at  present,  almost  the  only 
banks  for  savings  in  existence,  the  war  having  broken  down  all  such 
institutions-,  the  white  people  are,  therefore,  to  some  extent  making  use 
of  them.  Only  about  5  per  cent.,  however,  of  all  our  deposits  are  from 
the  latter  class. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J„  W.  ALVOKD, 
General  Superintendent  of  Education. 

To  Bvt.  Mai.  Gen.  O.  <  >.  Howard, 

Commissioner,  etc. 


[Circular  on  Rental.  J 

War  Depar  tm  e  n  t, 
Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
Office  General  Superintendent  Schools, 

Washington,  August  14,  1869. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Commissioner  the  following  regulations  are 
made  in  regard  to  payment  of  rental  on  school  buildings  to  educational 
associations  providing  competent  teachers  for  freedmen's  schools  : 

Rental  will  be  paid  quarterly  at  $10  per  mouth  where  schools  have 
an  average  of  thirty  or  more  scholars  taught  by  a  commissioned  teacher, 
with  or  without  an  assistant. 

Hereafter,  the  time  only  during  which  the  school  shall  have  actually 
been  taught  is  to  be  reckoned,  and  no  time  less  than  half  a  month  shall 
be  charged. 

In  case  any  school  falls  below  thirty,  the  total  average  attendance  of 
all  actual  schools  may  be  made  and  divided  between  such  schools,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  pupils  each,  provided  no  school  having  less  than  fifteen 
pupils  is  counted  in. 

No  rental,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  paid  on  buildings  owned 
or  rented  by  the  general  government, 

No  rental  will  be  paid  for  schools  when  the  salary  of  teachers  is  in 
whole  or  mainly  paid  by  the  city,  State,  or  other  parties  where  said 
school  is  located,  except  in  case  such  support,  as  promised,  is  withheld 
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from  necessity  for  considerable  time;  then  the  $10  per  month  maybe 
allowed,  provided  it  be  guaranteed  by  the  association  furnishing  the 
teachers  thus  paid  that  any  amount  subsequently  received  from  the 
State,  &c,  shall  be  scrupulously  devoted  to  school  purposes  for  refugees 
and  freedmen. 

Quarterly  bills  for  rent  must  be  verified  and  made  correct  by  the 
State  superintendent  before  being  presented  at  these  headquarters.  On 
the  certification  of  such  bills  by  the  general  superintendent,  a,  check  for 
the  amount  will  be  forwarded. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  prompt  and  full  reports  from  teachers 
to  State  superintendents  will  be  needed. 

It  would  facilitate  the  work  of  superintendents,  if  the  teacher's  report 
could  be  indorsed  by  the  local  school  committee,  or  some  prominent  citi- 
zen in  the  neighborhood. 

Daily  school  registers,  from  which,  if  properly  kept,  monthly  reports 
can  be  easily  made,  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  by  this  bureau. 

The  construction  and  repairing  of  school-houses  will  be  continued,  to 
a-  limited  extent,  as  heretofore,  on  laud  permanently  secured  to  trustees 
for  purposes  of  education  of  freedmen  and  refugees,  and  this  work  will 
now  be.  done  more  especially  iu  the  destitute  rural  districts. 

Transportation  for  teachers  cannot  hereafter  be  given;  and  no  aid 
beyond  the  above,  to  the  schools  in  general,  can  be  promised  under  the 
law. 

J.  W.  ALVORD, 
Genera  I  Superintendent  Education. 
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SCHOOLS    FOR    FREEDMEN. 
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